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Daily,  Boys  Leave  The  Campus  To  Fight  A  War  They 
Do  Not  Understand  And  They  Wonder 

l/[/ko  ^Jook  ^Jke  .jrvitvim  l 

By  Richard  Blanton 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  Post-War  World.  The  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  full  of  talk  about  war  and  the  nation,  war  and  civilization,  war 
and  human  nature,  war  and  social  trends.    What  about  war  and  the  individual? 

Young  men  subject  to  draft  are  refusing  to  make  plans.  "We  do  not  know  what 
is  to  become  of  us,"  they  say,  "so  that  plans  are  impossible."  Individual  initiative 
and  the  ability  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  have,  among  students  at  least,  become 
almost  non-existent.  Confusion,  apathy,  impassivity,  fear  and  uncertainty  have  taken 
their  place. 

Before  the  war,  a  student  could  be  reasonably  certain  of  his  future.  He  knew 
that  his  tomorrows  would  bring  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  that  any  failure  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  would  be  due  to  his  own  inabilities  to  act. 

But  the  youth  who  meets  his  environment  with  certainty  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances is  rare  indeed.  Men  have  always  feared  war,  but  history  does  not  indicate 
that  they  have  allowed  it  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  impassivity  in  regard  to  their 
own  futures. 

We  have  become  like  'possums.  A  'possum,  when  faced  with  danger,  becomes 
paralyzed  and  unable  to  act.  A  'possum  will  not  fight  unless  faced  with  almost  cer- 
tain death. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  modern  mind?  The  answer  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  I 
will  make  an  answer  and  attempt  to  support  it. 

Youth  has  had  Destiny  taken  away  from  it. 

The  term  "destiny"  has  always  been  associated  with  mysticism,  feelings  that  are 
vague  and  almost  meaningless,  bombast.  Every  well  developed  language  has  a  group  of 
words  to  indicate  such  feelings.  English  has  such  words  as  hope,  luck,  fate,  doom,  to 
indicate  them. 

Augustine  once  said,  when  asked  to  define  Time,  "If  no  man  ask  me,  I  know: 

If  I  am  asked,  I  know  not."    He  meant 

that  Time  to  him,  as  to  all  of  us,  was  a 

Richard   Blanton,    a    graduate   of    last  feeling    inside    his    skin    that    never    rose 

May,  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  reading  to  the  word  level.     He  couldn't  express 

books    and    thinking    thoughts    that    are  -lU 

beyond  most  of  us  average  students.  A  T     .       ,  .  ,     „  ,„ 

3  .,  11      r  11-  It   is    the   same   with   Destiny.     We 

constant    contributor    to    all    the    pubn-  J 

cations  while  he  was  an  undergraduate,  miSht    define    lC    as    an   inner    certainty, 

Dick  is   a   trained  writer   and  a   careful  an    intuition.      Science    understands    the 

thinker.   In  the  adjoining  article,  he  gives  world  fairly  well  by  speaking  in  terms 

his   answers   to  some   of   the  vital  ques-  of  mathematics,  reason,  and  the  laws  of 

tions   facing   the   college   student   today.  r  j     <-<-  t.        1         • 

_..  ,    .  &         ,  ?r    j-    i      r>-      •  nature,  of  cause  and  effect.    But  the  sci- 

Dick  is  now  on  the  start  or  the  mrming- 

ham  Ave-Herald  ence  *n  wnic^  we  have  keen  schooled  did 

not  deal  with  intuitions.    They  were  re- 
garded as  off  the  beam. 


The  question  of  the  validity  of  such  intuitions  cannot  be  discussed  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  beside  the  point.  The  important  point  is  that  intuitions  do  have 
meaning  for  those  who  possess  them.    This  is  a  matter  of  crucial  importance. 

The  intuition  to  which  I  apply  the  term  "Destiny"  may  be  defined  as  the  inner 
certainty  that  there  is  meaning  in  the  world  and  in  life,  an  inner  certainty  that  in 
the  future  there  may  be  something  other  than  uncertainty  and  fear. 

The  manner  in  which  this  feeling  comes  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
is  easy  enough  to  determine.  Analogies  are  rather  dangerous,  but  let  me  make  one. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  house  wired  for  electric  lighting.  We  place,  as  a  con- 
trol, a  switch-box  at  the  point  where  the  current  comes  in.  This  switch-box  we  will 
let  represent  a  mind.  Stimuli  come  to  the  mind  and  are  relayed  to  the  body  for  action. 
So  does  electricity  come  to  the  switch-box  to  be  relayed  to  the  house. 

Let  us  suppose  a  shortage,  by  which  we  will  compare  an  intense  stimulus,  oc- 
curs. A  fuse  blows  out,  and  no  current  goes  to  the  house.  The  system  is  temporarily 
out  of  order.  When  such  a  stimulus  comes  to  the  human  mind,  the  same  thing  may 
happen.  The  mind  is  thrown  off  balance,  and  insanity  may  result.  But  not  always. 
The  mind  has  its  ground  wires  to  take  care  of  such  occurrences.  These  are  called  by 
the  psychologists  "escape  mechanisms."  The  mind  balances  itself  by  shunting  the  in- 
tense stimulus  into  a  thought  system  that  will  absorb  it  and  make  it  less  intense. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  The  African  savage,  says  Dr.  Robert  Briffault,  upon 
meeting  a  lion  he  cannot  avoid,  closes  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  attempts  to  con- 
vince himself  that  the  lion  is  not  there.  If  this  doesn't  work,  he  establishes  a  firm 
belief  that  the  Hon  is  aged  or  otherwise  infirm.  He  is  then  able  to  do  battle  with  it 
in  a  more  or  less  stable  frame  of  mind.   He  is  not  made  impotent  by  fear. 

The  "Destiny"  feeling  is  just  such  an  escape  mechanism.  When  man  formed  a 
complex  society,  he  formed  as  well  several  complex  problems.  He  no  longer  killed 
his  own  meat,  wove  his  own  clothes,  or  built  his  own  dwelling.  The  advantages  of  a 
complex  society  were  enormous,  but  the  problems  it  offered  had  an  almost  equal 
enormity.  Men,  in  other  words,  became  dependent  upon  each  other.  They  were  de- 
pendent not  only  for  the  necessities  of  life,  but  each  had  to  depend  upon  his  neigh- 
bor for  a  benevolent  frame  of  mind.  Each  man  became  responsible  to  the  mass  for 
his  actions,  and  he  bought  with  his  actions  the  respect  and  protection  of  society.  Com- 
plex ethical  codes  developed,  and  the  retribution  for  an  unpleasant  action  was  not 
always  a  pleasant  one. 

Now  when  a  man  feels  that  his  life  is  not  made  by  his  own  efforts  but  by  the 
attitudes  and  actions  of  a  vague  and  unsifted  mass,  he  begins  to  feel  insecure  and 
afraid.  This  feeling  amounts  at  times  to  desperation,  and  mental  hospitals  are  filled 
with  victims  of  such  complexes. 

An  escape  mechanism  was  necessary.  Finding  it  was  simplicity  itself.  The  idea 
of  God  as  benevolent  came,  and  it  offered  a  satisfactory  solution.  Things  were  as 
they  were  because  God  had  so  ordered,  and  God  would  offer  suitable  reward  for  good 
action.  The  man  who  was  "good"  would  be  made  secure.  God  was  made  the  per- 
sonification of  the  Destiny  feeling,  and  therefore  more  easily  grasped  and  held  by  the 
masses.    The  immortality  idea  was  a  very  helpful  improvement. 

In  other  words,  God  became  a  scapegoat  for  human  actions.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  rationalize  an  action  by  convincing  oneself  that  God  had  willed  it.  The  evils  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  God  have  ever  been  strange  and  wonderful  to  behold. 

A  widespread  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  followed.    This  religi- 


ous  activity  had  one  most  important  feature:  It  entered  into  all  fields  of  human 
action. 

But  our  modern  era  began  with  the  rise  of  rationalism  and  science.  Science  solved 
many  of  man's  problems.  It  gradually  became  the  controlling  force  in  human  action. 
In  our  modern  world,  our  actions  in  coping  with  our  environments  are  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  We  act  rationally,  in  other  words.  The  inner 
feeling,  the  Destiny  feeling,  has  been  split  off  from  the  world  of  action  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Destiny  in  modern  life  can  be  expressed  only  in  terms  of  the  more  emotional 
arts  and  in  religious  services.  The  principal  channel  or  escape  mechanism,  religion,  has 
been  denied  our  youth  to  a  large  extent,  as  I  will  show,  by  rationalism,  realism,  or 
what-you-will. 

Science  removed  the  escape  mechanism. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  a  normal  world.  But  what  about  a  world  at  war?  The 
methods  of  early  science,  and  of  all  but  the  most  modern  scientific  thinking,  contained 
a  grievous  fallacy  which  entered  most  subtly  into  our  thinking.  It  made  our  minds 
too  rigid.  There  was  no  motion  involved.  Since  science  dealt  with  the  world  with 
terms,  with  words,  its  machinery  was  static.  Although  words  do  represent  nature 
and  its  features  by  causing  the  mind  to  picture  the  thing  represented  by  them, 
they  lack  a  most  essential  feature  of  the  world  as  it  actually  exists.    They  do  not  move. 

This  is  much  more  important  than  it  sounds.  We  have  to  insert  words  which 
mean  motion,  words  such  as  "action,"  "movement,"  "speed,"  etc.,  to  indicate  that 
motion  has  taken  place.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  actual  world  is  in  a  continual  state 
of  motion.  Our  senses  tell  us  this.  Notice,  that  when  we  reason  about  the  world,  we 
have  to  capture  it  motionless  for  a  moment,  staticize  it,  before  we  can  analyze  it.  We 
have  to  kill  the  time  element  for  a  little  while.  This,  of  course,  is  what  science  did 
for  us.  It  is  only  the  most  modern  science  that  is  able  to  circumvent  this  difficulty. 
Verbally,  "space,"  "time,"  and  "matter"  have  always  been  considered  separate  things, 
or  entities.  Einstein  has  shown  that  actually  no  such  entities  exist  separately.  The 
old  science,  which  still  is  the  basis  for  our  thinking,  made  a  great  error  in  looking  at  a 
process  as  a  thing  already  become. 

History  and  nature  became,  under  the  hands  of  the  old  science,  static  and  formal- 
ized. They  possessed  none  of  the  action  that  our  senses  tell  us  is  there.  They  were 
sterile  and  produced  according  to  formal  law. 

This,  the  spirit  of  our  modern  civilization,  is  also  its  greatest  danger.  To  make 
nothing  involuntary,  to  reduce  all  to  law,  is  to  seek  to  conquer  history  as  we  have  to 
a  great  degree  conquered  nature.  To  conquer  nature  by  discovering  her  secret  methods 
or  "laws"  is  by  no  means  proof  that  history  can  be  conquered  in  the  same  way. 

To  replace  the  Destiny  feeling  by  a  mere  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  a  set  of 
natural  laws,  is  to  see  in  the  future,  in  the  not -yet-become,  something  old,  static, 
dead,  and  already  with  the  appearance  of  past. 

Modern  education,  which  is  twenty  years  behind  modern  science,  has  taken  away 
the  intuitive  behavior  which  marked  the  Destiny  feeling.  This  is  all  very  well  in  a 
normal  world  situation.  To  realize  that  things  behave  as  they  do  through  laws,  and  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws,  does  not  in  itself  incite  to  action.  Quite  the 
contrary.    It  is  the  half-cowardice  of  "thinking  too  much  o'  the  act." 

Religion,  which  served  as  an  escape  mechanism  for  so  many  centuries,  has  lost 
much  of  the  equality  of  basic  emotionalism  which  made  it  so  valuable.    By  yielding 


to  the  demands  of  science,  by  formalizing  and  demanding  an  educated  mind,  religion 
has  lost  one  of  its  principal  aims. 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  science  and  realism  have  done  no  more 
than  equip  us  for  dealing  with  a  normal  environment.  The  reflexes  of  the  savage  who 
meets  the  lion,  for  example,  are  allied  closely  with  the  idea  of  weapon,  so  that  the 
savage  rationalizes  only  to  that  extent  to  which  he  feels  his  weapons  for  dealing  with 
the  lion  are  ineffectual.  The  modern  big-game  hunter  would  have  no  need  for  such 
rationalization.  He,  in  fact,  attempts  to  convince  himself  that  the  lion  is  bigger 
than  it  actually  is,  in  order  that  a  more  equal  balance  may  be  established  between  the 
strength  of  the  lion  and  the  powerful  weapons  he  possesses.  Otherwise,  much  of  his 
sport  would  be  lost. 

But  a  lion  is  an  individual  manifestation  of  an  individual's  environment.  Science 
has  done  much  for  mankind  in  this  respect.  It  takes  care  of  many  individual  dangers 
and  needs.  For  this  reason,  science  worship  has  to  a  large  extent  replaced  God  worship 
as  a  religion.  When  we  define  religion  as  the  belief  of  a  mass  of  people  in  one  force, 
or  as  being  the  mover  and  shaper  of  human  destinies  (and  this  definition  is  well 
accepted)  it  is  easy  to  see  that  science  has  taken  over  a  large  part  of  God's  duties. 
And  yet  there  is  in  science  worship  a  most  grievous  fallacy. 

The  primitive  religionist  believed  that  his  god  protected  and  sheltered  him  from 
forces  of  evil,  that  is,  forces  which  menaced  his  security.  As  man  became  more  closely 
grouped,  the  escape  mechanism  became  general  rather  than  specific,  a  mechanism  for 
a  mass  rather  than  for  an  individual.  Mass  prayer  became  almost  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Now  with  science's  usurpation  of  religion's  role  in  regard  to  the 
individual,  it  also  assumed  in  the  mass  mind,  almost  automatically,  the  role  of  religion 
in  regard  to  the  mass. 

The  two  are  different.  Science,  which  found  itself  perfectly  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  individual  problem,  the  lion,  found  itself  at  a  loss  in  coping  with  a  world 
movement,  a  war.  But  the  Destiny  feeling  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  in  the 
educated  mind.  Our  trust  lay  in  science  and  in  education  in  scientific  methods.  The 
religion  which  had  been  the  principal  channel  for  the  Destiny  feeling,  the  escape 
mechanism,  had  been  formalized  at  last.  Although  science  had  been  an  effective  sub- 
stitute for  the  Destiny  feeling  in  the  individual,  it  proved  ineffective  in  dealing  with 
the  mass.  Although  it  served  very  well  against  the  individual  fear  complex  in  a 
period  of  normality,  it  could  not  assist  the  individual  when  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  mass  problem,  the  problem  of  war. 

This  is  the  reason  for  our  present  attitude  toward  the  future.  This  is  the  root 
of  the  apathy,  the  confusion,  the  unwillingness  to  act.  Our  new  gods  are  gods  no 
longer,  and  they  have  slain  the  old. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  old  religion,  the  pure  emotional  excite- 
ment and  religious  ecstasy  which  marked  the  Destiny  feeling,  returns  with  world 
turmoil.  Many  of  the  old  school  religionists  remain,  and  I  think  that  you  will  notice 
a  better  mental  balance  and  a  more  active  attitude  toward  the  war  on  their  part  than 
on  the  part  of  the  college  student  who  would  firmly  deny  that  his  religion  is  of  the 
purely  emotional  type.  The  modern  youth  who  would  insist  that  his  religion  is 
rational  and  intelligent  is  the  youth  whose  mind  is  confused,  and  the  world  of  ths 
future  will  be  what  the  modern  youth  makes  it. 

Occasionally  there  comes  in  the  course  of  history  a  man  who  has  the  Destiny 
feeling  to  an   extreme   degree.    When  and  if   these   men  accomplish   the   things   that 


Destiny  has  set  for  them,  they  are  called  great,  and  the  name  genius  is  given  them. 
History  has  had  many  such  men.  Napoleon  had  the  Destiny  feeling,  as  has  Hitler  to- 
day. In  such  men  the  Destiny  feeling  does  not  take  the  channel  of  religion  as  a  usual 
rule,  but  instead  the  individual  rationalizes  himself  into  a  state  of  absolute  self-trust 
and  certainty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  men  are  little  men  who  have  been 
abused  and  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  uncertainty  in  childhood.  Napoleon, 
Hitler,  Lenin,  Tamerlane  were  all  made  world  builders  in  this  way. 

The  Destiny  feeling  in  Napoleon  inspired  the  French  masses  with  the  same  emo- 
tionalism, and  France  overran  Europe.  Napoleon  could  not  know  that  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1763  made  his  defeat  almost  certain.  Had  he  been  shown  it,  he  would  not 
have  believed  it.  He  had  certainty  rooted  within  him.  No  one  could  have  seen  the 
rise  of  Napoleon  in  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  nor  the  birth  of  Hitler  in  Versailles.  And 
yet  Hitler  has  the  Destiny  feeling  and  has  inspired  the  German  people  with  it.  Ger- 
many has  overrun  Europe. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious  enough.  World  movements  of  great  magnitude  are 
never  performed  through  reason,  but  through  emotionalism.  Reason  may  be  used  as 
a  tool,  but  it  is  not  successful  as  a  driving  force.  Alexander  may  have  been  a  brilliant 
man,  but  his  successes  were  made  through  his  feeling  that  he  was  born  to  conquer. 

And  if  we  analyze  the  matter,  we  can  see  that  the  success  of  such  a  genuis  is 
made  much  easier  by  the  fact  that  he  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  a 
mass.  The  purpose  of  the  god  idea  as  an  escape  mechanism,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  re- 
move the  feeling  of  uncertainty,  the  fear  complex,  from  the  mind  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  mass. 

This  was  made  much  easier  for  the  individual  by  the  instillation  of  the  belief  that 
the  responsibility  for  his  actions  was  not  altogether  his,  and  that  he  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  of  his  fellow  man.  The  old  hymn  with  the  refrain,  "Take 
your  burden  to  the  Lord,"  has  a  firm  psychological  basis.  The  concept  of  an  evil 
power  whose  purpose  is  to  work  his  will  on  the  human  being  and  lead  him  to  evil, 
in  other  words,  the  devil,  will  be  readily  seen  as  another  escape  mechanism.  The 
responsibility  for  an  evil  action  is  made  not  altogether  that  of  the  individual.  "The 
Devil  did  it." 

Hitler,  Napoleon,  Alexander,  all  the  world  builders  and  destroyers,  lead  the 
masses  by  psychology.  They  become  both  god  and  devil,  and  the  individual  is 
left  free  to  act  along  almost  purely  emotional  planes,  as  he  would  always  act  were 
it  not  for  fear.    The  responsibility  is  placed  on  other  shoulders  than  his  own. 

It  becomes  apparent,  when  we  look  at  the  matter,  that  what  the  "average  man" 
does  not  want  is  responsibility.  Democracy  gives  him  the  right  to  think,  feel,  and  act  as 
he  chooses,  but  he  must  also  accept  the  responsibility  for  his  actions.  He  must  act 
rationally  and  intelligently.  The  sad  conclusion,  when  we  observe  history  and  the 
present  day  situation,  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Average  Man  believes  such  responsibility 
too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  freedom. 

This  is  the  greatest  of  Democracy's  problems.  The  efficiency  of  Democracy  in 
war  time  has  been  frequently  questioned.  This  is  our  test  period.  America's  youth, 
its  accustomed  tools  of  science  having  failed  it,  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, a  state  in  which  intuitive  feeling  has  not  been  allowed  to  reenter.  I  firmly 
believe  that  such  Destiny  feeling  is  necessary  for  a  balanced  mind  and  decisive  action 
in  time  of  war. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


An  Answer  To  The  Problems  Posed  By  The  Author  Of 
"Who  Took  The  Future"  Is  Presented  As 


^Jke  L^ommon    \Jl 


By  Martin  Kruskopf 

I  am  to  deal  in  some  fashion  with  the  question  of  "what  has  happened  to  the 
future,"  to  which  our  friend  Mr.  Blanton,  absorbed  enthusiastically  in  the  new  sematic 
school  of  philosophy,  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  thinking.  In  preface,  however,  I 
am  moved  to  tell  you  why,  four  years  removed  from  the  campus  by  graduation,  I  keep 
coming  back,  no  doubt  to  the  annoyance  of  most  of  you  and  to  the  real  disgust  of  some 
of  you.  And  in  answering  that,  if  I  don't  in  my  manner  make  myself  too  obnoxious  for 
company,  I  should  like  to  invite  any  possible  alumni  readers  to  come  back  and  to  en- 
treat (an  archaic  word,  but  a  good  one)  those  of  you  who  will  leave  eventually  to 
come  back  too. 

When  the  Alumni  Association  writes  us  cards  and  telephones  us,  reminding  us  of 
monthly  alumni  dinners,  we  must  believe  that  they  are  not  solely  interested  in  having 
us  return  to  the  campus  to  reminisce  of  our  golden  days  as  students,  to  promote  the 
college  among  high  school  boys  and  girls,  to  contribute  to  scholarship  funds  and  building 
funds.  For  while  these  are  worthy  and  necessary  causes,  the  people  in  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation know  too  that  for  most  of  us  our  years  in  college  mark  the  time  in  our  lives 
when  we  were  the  most  hopeful  about  things,  when  we  were  the  keenest  in  our  desires 
for  the  good  life,  when  we  were  the  most  curious  about  the  world  and  what  lay  ahead 
for  it  and  ourselves.  And  they  know,  I  hope,  how  easily  all  of  this  is  almost  lost  when 
we  become  occupied  with  the  difficult  matters  of  making  a  living  and,  as  now,  fighting 
a  war. 

They  have  a  feeling,  perhaps  not  often  enough  and  not  well  enough  expressed,  that 
the  college  ought  to  be  an  agency,  along  with  the  church  and  other  institutions  of  high 
purpose,  for  continuing  to  foster  among  its  graduates  those  best  human  elements  of 
inquiry,  hope,  and  good  will.  I  would  prefer  to  think  that  they  are  definitely  working 
to  make  the  college  such  a  human  institution,  and  that  they  would  be  profoundly  grate- 
ful and  encouraged  by  even  the  smallest  bit  of  help,  the  slightest  indication  from  us 

that    we    are    beginning    to    understand 
what  they  are  setting  about  to  do. 
Martin  Kruskopf,  who  writes  for  the  This  college  in  particular  has   already 

second  time  in  Quad  as  an  alumnus,  grad-  demonstrated  its  efforts  along  these  lines, 

uated  in   1938  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  w  j       i     u  •   a  a     c  •*    i 

,        ..        .  .        ,    ,      ttui   L   -kt  it  we  need  only  be  reminded  of  its  lecture 

the  editorship  of  the  Hilltop  News.    He  .  ;.     ,  , 

won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  after  gradua-  senes>  lts  radl°  broadcasts,   the  work  of 

tion,  but  was  cut  off  from  study  at  Ox-  its    officers    and    faculty    among    other 

ford  by  the  war.    He  is  now  employed  local  institutions  dedicated  to  these  ends. 

in  the  Industrial  Engineering  Department  The    student    editors    of    this    magazine, 

of  the  Tennessee  Co.    His  criticism  and  Quad>    haye    had    the    a4blirable    vision 

suggestions  have  been  received  with  in-  "",,..  ,         .  .  , 

_     "        j  ■  «•       i  jv         t  and   ambition   or    makine   it   more    than 

terest  and  appreciation  by  every  editor  of  & 

Quad  since  the  magazine's  foundation.  simply    another    literary    magazine,    that 

rather  of  making  it  one  more  bond  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  life  beyond  it. 


So  it  is  in  sympathy  with  these  aims  and  with  the  offering  of  a  humble  voice  for  their 
promotion  that  I  come  back  when  the  editors  of  Quad  tell  me  that  a  contribution  will 
be  accepted. 

*      «■      «■ 

Those  of  us  who  are  young  live  for  the  future.  Somewhere  in  the  years  before  we 
entered  college  we  began  to  realize  the  inadequacy  of  childhood  and  the  things  it  meant 
and  held  for  us.  That  realization  was  accompanied  by  several  sorts  of  objections  to 
leaving  a  state  of  existence  that  was  for  the  most  part  comfortable  and  secure,  but  most 
of  us,  when  we  finally  knew  that  there  was  no  going  back,  became  at  first  inordinately 
eager  to  get  on  with  the  life  of  an  adult  being.  And  along  with  that  eagerness  to  go 
ahead  came  the  shocking  knowledge  that  discomfort  and  insecurity  were  the  major 
characteristics  of  this  new  life.  We  are  seized  with  an  impatience,  and  most  of  the  time 
we  are  forgetful  of  the  moments  of  happiness  and  the  areas  of  comfort  that  make 
the  apparent  chaos  more  than  bearable  and  even  challenging. 

That  impatience  manifests  itself  sometimes  in  such  disrespect  for  the  older  people 
who  are  running  things  that  it  would  have  to  be  called  utter  rudeness  were  not  ignor- 
ance and  lack  of  experience  its  cause.  Of  course,  sometimes  the  older  people  are  guilty 
of  most  of  what  impetuous  youth  accuses  it.  The  young  men  now  face  the  lonely  and 
poisonous  sands  of  the  Solomons,  the  young  men  who  are  thrown  into  the  burning  hell 
around  torpedoed  tankers,  the  young  men  stung  to  death  with  a  white  hot  incendiary  at 
a  bleak  30,000  feet,  the  young  violinist  breaking  his  precious  hands  pushing  a  jeep  out 
of  mud — are  they  merely  rude  when  they  ask,  if  they  ask,  "Why  didn't  you  make  some 
decent  arrangement  in  1919?  Why  did  you  return  to  a  farm  in  Tennessee,  a  suburban 
home  in  Westchester,  with  your  back  to  a  Europe  still  cancerous?  Why  did  you  buy 
the  automobiles,  the  radios,  drink  Scotch  whiskey  in  speakeasies — the  fruits  of  an 
economy  temporarily  pegged  to  lending  a  hurt  and  desperate  Germany  money  to 
rearm?" 

Well,  that  was  done.  When  the  older  people  search  their  souls  they  know  with 
sick  hearts  that  they  did  not  do  all  they  could  have  done.  And  the  young  men  with 
generous  and  magnanimous  hearts  climb  into  the  cramped  cockpits  behind  the  terrible 
2,000  horsepower  engines,  descend  through  conning  towers  into  the  tight  suffocating 
undersea  craft,  jump  from  lurching  beach  boats  onto  lead-spattered  sands — if  with  any 
thought  at  all  of  who's  responsible,  then  with  "Forget  it!  After  this  is  over  we'll 
make  the  decent  arrangements!" 

The  factors  contributing  to  the  making  of  the  impatient  desire  for  responsibility  are 
several.  There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  significance  and  importance  of  detail. 
Young  people  are  taught  broad  principles  in  school.  They  hear  of  presidential  admini- 
strations and  theories  and  whole  ages  of  history,  all  described  in  sweeping  terms  and  in 
great  all-encompassing  generalities.  They  have  pressed  within  the  pages  of  a  few  books, 
which  they  read  in  a  few  years,  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  and  history's  human 
experience.  They  have  what  some  men  have  indicated  are  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
great  problems  confronting  human  kind,  but  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  getting 
the  end  results,  the  conclusions  which  these  men  have  reached  only  after  lifetimes  of 
trial  and  error,  study  and  work. 

That  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  textbook  brand  of  education.  The  textbooks  tell 
the  answers  and  tell  or  convey  little  or  nothing  of  the  back  breaking  labor  that  went 
into  the  making  of  the  final  answers.  So  with  single  track  minds  many  young  men 
arrogate  to  themselves  sets  of  these  borrowed  answers  to  the  world's  problems,  and 
that  without  even  realizing  the  tentativeness  of  all  human  thinking. 
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And  then  there  is  that  factor  of  the  failure  of  young  men  to  realize  that  in 
order  to  live  at  all  man  must  have  his  habits  and  forms  of  doing  things.  Part  of  the 
form  of  running  things  is  the  practice  of  what  might  be  called  "seniority  rule."  There 
are  only  a  limited  number  of  positions  of  authority,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  the 
boys  who  have  been  there  the  longest  who  get  these  positions.  This  of  course  is  based 
upon  the  generally  sound  logic  that  such  chaps  have  the  most  experience  and  can  do 
the  job  better.  But  our  young  man  gets  a  piecemeal  view  of  this  essential  setup  from 
his  low  seat  in  the  order  of  things.  And  then  he  sees  or  hears  of  a  mistake,  and  forgetting 
all  of  the  detail  involved,  telescoping  a  lot  of  contributing  elements  together  into  one 
simple  damning  answer  to  what  went  wrong,  he  expands  one  or  few  failures  to  include 
the  world.  Everything  is  a  mess,  but,  by  George,  if  he  were  in  charge,  he'd  show  the 
folks  a  thing  or  two. 

Wily  philosophers  have  speculated  upon  the  shock  a  new  baby  gets  when  it  is 
born  into  the  world.  With  its  sustenance  no  longer  fed  from  its  mother  directly  into  its 
blood  stream,  the  struggle  begins  immediately.  The  child  is  comparatively  protected 
and  comfortable,  however,  and  taking  such  matters  for  granted,  especially  in  normal 
times  in  modern  civilization,  becomes  so  set  in  him  that  the  truth  of  the  matter,  that 
life  is  a  really  hazardous  affair,  is  made  almost  incomprehensible.  Certainly  many  never 
get  the  fact  into  their  heads.  The  young  man  in  college  and  just  out  of  college  has  this 
realization  confronting  him,  and  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  for  himself  any  of 
the  comforts  which  compensate — the  new  home  and  family,  the  established  place  in  the 
responsible  life  of  the  community,  associates  and  friends,  the  adulation  of  a  new  genera- 
tion looking  up  to  him. 

Those  are  the  essentials  of  the  story  in  normal  times,  but  now  the  general  picture 
contains  these  additional  items.  The  war  has  set  down  before  most  young  men  two 
great  barriers  between  themselves  and  the  future.  One  of  these  barriers  is  the  prospect 
and  the  actuality  of  being  pulled  out  of  what  we  call  normal  life  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  generally  and  cautiously  estimated  now  as  for  three  or  four  years.  And  the 
other  is  the  relative  increase  in  the  hazard  of  life,  the  matter  of  the  chances  of  getting 
out  alive  and  in  one  whole  piece.  If  dwelt  upon,  if  brooded  over,  these  are  seemingly 
insurmountable  barriers.  But  somehow  we  are  able  to  cross  our  fingers  mentally,  so  to 
speak,  suspend  our  normal  emotions  and  fears,  and  wade  through  the  thing,  clamber 
over  the  blockades  with  extra  effort,  then  it  is  hardly  deniable  that  on  the  other  side, 
after  the  war,  there  will  be  unimaginable  opportunities.  We  are  assuming,  of  course,  our 
victory,  and  though  that  is  not  absolutely  predestined  and  can  not  be  had  but  with  all 
our  strength  and  courage,  we  can  not  now  assume  otherwise. 

Those  unimaginable  opportunities  are  going  to  be  founded  upon  such  bases  as 
these.  We  are  going  to  make  a  decent  settlement  after  this  war.  We  have  had  one  cruel 
experience  in  the  failure  to  do  so.  Human  experience  is  cumulative.  We  are  more  apt 
than  not  to  make  some  sort  of  arrangement  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  threat  of  major 
wars.  There  won't  be  that  oppressive  and  stupefying  fear  of  war  that  in  the  generation 
past  throttled  the  best  human  aspirations. 

For  another  thing,  there  are  indications  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  transfer 
over  into  the  field  of  human  relations  some  of  the  amazing  facility  that  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  in  dealing  with  inanimate  things — our  raw  materials,  agriculture,  and 
machines.  This  war  is,  in  a  way,  a  manifestation  of  that  technical  facility  got  out  of 
hand.  The  coordination  of  it,  the  use  of  it  for  human  ends,  rather  than  its  confusing 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Quad  Presents  Women,  The  Intimate  Facts  About  Them, 
By  Dne  Who  Knows  And  Tells  All  ...  . 

S^ome  J5au  ^Jheure  cJLaaies 

By  Evelyn  Crumpton 

Since  Mrs.  Boyd  said  yes,  she  would  like  to  be  housemother  for  Southern's  first 
girls'  dormitory,  she's  changed  her  mind  about  a  lot  of  things.  She  used  to  think  that 
giving  four  hundred  people  their  favorite  dishes  every  day  was  quite  a  problem.  That 
was  before  she  tried  to  make  nine  girls  live  peacefully  in  one  house. 

Mrs.  Boyd  used  to  think  girls  were  ladies.  She  got  accustomed  to  hearing  a  mixture 
of  boogie-woogie,  "Double  five  clubs,"  and  "Anybody  want  to  order  from  the  drug- 
store?" coming  from  upstairs.    That  didn't  bother  her  at  all. 

But  one  night  two  girls  started  screaming.  Mrs.  Boyd  stuffed  cotton  in  her  ears 
and  tried  to  sleep.  The  screams  became  louder.  Mrs.  Boyd  endured  it  for  thirty  minutes 
before  she  started  up  the  stairs.  It  was  a  sad  sight  she  saw.  As  she  rounded  the  bend 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a  wet  soapy  bathrag  whizzed  by  her  and  splashed  on  the  wall. 
Two  girls  were  running  round  and  found  the  room  screaming  invectives  and  throwing 
bathrags  at  each  other.  One  of  the  girls  saw  Mrs.  Boyd  and  started  to  run  back  to  her 
room,  but  the  other  tripped  her  and  began  efficiently  to  rub  soap  in  the  girl's  hair. 
"When  one  girl  had  both  hands  on  the  other's  throat,  Mrs.  Boyd  was  certain  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  But  she  had  never  been  faced  by  two  girls  bent  on  murder  be- 
fore; she  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Mrs.  Boyd  never  gets  to  read  the  paper  any  more.  As  soon  as  she  settles  down  in 
a  comfortable  chair  and  begins  to  read,  someone  dashes  up  to  her  and  shouts  in  her  ear, 
"You've  just  got  to  make  a  fourth,  Mrs.  Boyd.  We  can't  play  bridge  unless  you  do." 
Mrs.  Boyd  is  always  puzzled.  She  really  wants  to  read  her  paper,  but  she  can't  deny 
the  girls  their  natural  recreation.    So  she  plays  bridge  while  the  cat  tears  up  the  paper. 

There's  another  thing  that  bothers  Mrs.  Boyd.  Maybe  she's  old-fashioned,  but 
she  has  always  thought  that  girls  shouldn't  come  out  of  their  rooms  unless  they  were 
fully  dressed.  She  has  to  spend  all  her  time  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  shooing 
girls  back  to  put  on  more  clothes.     And  she  doesn't  understand  why  nobody  will  wear 

shoes  but  she  and  Mary,  who  does  the 
cleaning. 

When   the   college   changed  the  old 

v     i      ,-,       ' ..       .  i  i     tt-11  SAE  house  into  the  re-done  and  re-furn- 

hvelyn  Crumpton  is  noted  on  the  Hill- 
top for  her  fresh  outlook  on  certain  hum-  ished  AlPha  House>  M*s-  BoYd  marvelled 
drum  facts  of  our  life  here,  and  by  her  at  the  beautiful  way  all  the  rooms  look- 
ability  to  present  what  she  says  clearly.  ed.    Now  she  marvels  at  the  things  that 
In  this  issue,  she  exercises  her  talents  in  haye    been    done   in   such   a   short    time_ 

the  adjoining  story  on  life  in  the  Girls'  „ .  „  ,    ,  ,      ,  . 

—.        .'  T?     i  i-  r    ^i  A     papers,  recommended  poses  for  kiss- 

Dormitory.      hvelyn,    an    editor    or    the  r  r  r 

Hilltop   News,   is    beginning   her   sopho-  inS>  Pett7  girls>  cartoons  are  thumbtack- 

more  year,  and  is  a  four-year  Phi  Beta  ed  on  the  walls;    exit   signs   are  on  the 

Kappa  Scholarship  winner.  windows;  clothes  are  on  the  floor;  books 

by  Freud  and  Thorne  Smith  are  stacked 
on  the  chairs;  ants  are  eating  the  hoarded 
sugar  in  open  dresser  drawers. 
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Mrs.  Boyd  is  puzzled  over  the  reasons  that  make  girls,  when  they  have  been  slav- 
ing over  hot  tubs,  insist  on  hanging  their  wet  underclothes  in  front  of  windows.  She 
doesn't  think  it  looks  nice  to  people  passing. 

Mrs.  Boyd  thought  she  had  a  good  education,  but  now  she  is  finding  the  essen- 
tials were  left  out.  Twice  a  day,  at  least,  someone  shouts  from  upstairs,  "Mrs.  Boyd, 
the  iron  won't  heat  again!"  or  "Mrs.  Boyd,  can  you  fix  the  handle  on  the  cold  water 
so  it  won't  fall  off?"  Mrs.  Boyd  has  never  been  an  electrician,  and  she's  never  been  a 
plumber.    She  doesn't  know  what  to  do,  and  it  bothers  her. 

But  the  girls  who  live  in  the  dormitory  aren't  bothered  at  all.  A  private  home, 
they'll  tell  you,  is  a  very  nice  place  if  you  live  in  one,  but  not  if  you  room  in  one.  In 
the  dorm,  a  girl  has  her  room,  a  hall  upstairs,  two  reception  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
downstairs  to  consider  her  own  personal  property.  In  a  home,  she  had  one  room,  and 
such  things  as  thumbtack  pricks  on  the  wallpaper  were  frowned  on. 

The  girls  who  roomed  in  private  homes  before  this  quarter  will  tell  you  a  lot 
about  it,  on  the  slightest  provocation.  A  girl  would  get  to  use  the  living  room  maybe 
one  night  a  week.  The  other  nights,  if  she  had  a  date  and  didn't  want  to  go  out,  she 
entertained  him  on  dirty,  uncomfortable  front  steps.  And  then  she  would  sit  by  the 
telephone  and  wonder  why  he  didn't  call  her  again.  All  a  girl's  natural  desires  were 
suppressed.  She  was  discouraged  from  singing  in  the  shower.  If  she  was  hungry  and 
ordered  food  from  the  drugstore,  the  boy  never  could  find  the  house,  and  she  remained 
hungry.  Steak  smells  would  come  from  the  kitchen  and  she  would  have  to  sit  and  hold 
her  hands.  No  matter  what  time  she  got  in  at  night,  it  was  considered  far  too  late  for 
a  nice  girl  to  be  out. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  girl  would  be  kicked  out  of  her  room  in  a  private  home. 
Maybe  she  had  done  something  wrong;  maybe  the  landlady  just  didn't  like  her.  When 
she  was  kicked  out,  she  usually  would  have  only  a  day  or  two  to  find  another  place 
to  stay.  In  the  middle  of  a  term,  this  is  hard  to  do.  Once  this  was  so  drastic  that  tent- 
ing in  Munger  Bowl  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution.  If  the  girl  did  find  a  room,  her 
ex-landlady  would  call  her  landlady-to-be  and  tell  her  what  a  horrible  child  the  girl 
was.  If  a  girl  had  to  move  less  than  three  times  a  year,  she  was  considered  lucky.  But 
if  a  girl  were  kicked  out  of  the  dorm,  she  would  probably  be  kicked  out  of  school  as 
well;  so  it  wouldn't  matter  very  much. 

Usually  the  people  were  tactful.  They  would  say,  "We  think  you  two  girls  are 
nice  girls,  and  we've  enjoyed  having  you  room  here.  Get  out."  Or  they  would  say, 
"Our  grandmother  is  coming  to  live  with  us  and  we  need  the  room.  We'll  expect  you 
girls  to  leave  before  tomorrow."  The  girls  would  both  know  that  nobody  that  old 
could  possibly  have  any  sort  of  grandmother  living,  and  they  would  naturally  suspect 
something.    But  rather  than  live  with  a  ghost,  they  would  get  out. 

There  are  lots  of  things  about  the  new  dorm  that  the  girls  don't  like.  They  break 
a  few  rules  and  get  campused;  they  have  to  go  downstairs  for  ice  water;  the  shower 
is  either  very  hot  or  very  cold,  never  a  mixture.  Little  things  like  that  they  don't  like. 
But  most  of  the  time  they  like  it.  It's  something  they  wanted,  something  they  got, 
something  they're  satisfied  with.    Selah. 
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Sometimes  Dn  A  College  Campus  There  Grows  A  Tale 
You  Don't  Quite  Believe,  But  Then  .  .  . 

czLeaena  \Jr \Jke  L^iodea  <uJoord 

By  The  Editors 

I  really  don't  believe  it  myself,  of  course,  because  college  students  know  that  such 
things  just  aren't  possible — but  all  the  same,  there  is  something  about  the  story  of 
Howard  Mooney  that  you  can't  just  toss  aside  as  psychology  department  drivel. 

There  are  a  few  perpetual  hangers-on  around  the  campus  who  will  swear  up 
and  down  that  it  is  true.  Old  Ben,  the  janitor,  can  tell  most  of  the  story  if  you  get 
him  started  right.  Those  who  know  don't  like  to  talk  about  it  usually,  because,  as  I 
said,  college  students  scoff  at  such  things.  But  one  of  these  winter  nights,  if  you  buy 
them  a  beer  or  two  to  loosen  their  tongues  a  bit,  they  will  tell  you  all  they  know  of  the 
story.  .  .  . 

Howard  Mooney  was  spotted  as  a  remarkable  boy  before  he  ever  came  to  Southern 
as  a  freshman — that  was  back  in  1931.  The  story  of  his  high  school  record,  passing 
three  grades  in  one  year,  for  instance,  and  doing  independent  work  on  the  theory  of 
infinite  numbers  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  was  already  well  known  by  educators 
in  Alabama,  and  several  studies  had  been  made  of  him  for  the  educational  journals. 

It  didn't  surprise  the  psychology  department  much  when  the  results  of  the  en- 
trance tests  were  tabulated,  and  it  was  learned  that  Howard  had  made  the  highest 
grades  in  the  history  of  the  quizzes. 

It  wasn't  long  before  he  was  noticed  around  the  campus,  too.  It  might  have  been 
his  thin  face,  his  long  white  hands,  or  his  intense  black  eyes — but  whatever  it  was,  it 
made  people  notice  him. 

Through  all  his  freshman  year,  things  went  just  as  expected.  Howard  took  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  was  straight  "A"  on  the  Dean's  list  every  time.  The  campus  was  buzz- 
ing with  his  amazing  ability. 

And  then,  along  about  Thanksgiving  holidays  of  his  sophomore  year,  people  be- 
gan to  notice  a  change.  At  first,  no  one  thought  much  about  it — Just  a  nervous  way  he 
had  about  him,  a  continual  glancing  around. 

Before  long,  though,   the  habit  be- 
came very  obvious,  and  Howard  began  to 
do  other  things  that  people  liked  to  talk 
Once  in  a  while,  stories  rise  on  a  col-  about   while   they  were  hanging   around 

lege  campus  that  may,  or  may  not  have  down  at  Ramona's  on  dull  nights.    He 

foundation   in   fact.     They   are  repeated  wouM  suddenl       knce  around  and  walk 

from  time  to  time,  and  their  basic  facts  .  i      r  1         •  i 

are  often  completely  altered.   Such  a  yarn  awa^  f rom   a   crowd  of   P6^  wlthout 

is  the  Legend  of  the  Closed  Doors.    The  saying  anything;  he  had  been  found  sit- 

Editors  have  heard  it  once  or  twice  dur-  ting  on  the  library  steps  staring  into  the 

ing  their  stay  on  the  Hilltop,  and  would  distance;    he    would    wander    about    the 

like  to  pass  it  on.    As  for  where  it  start-  campus  fof  Wjj  ^  a  tim£j  apparently 


ed  .   .  .  well,  we  don't  know. 


unaware  of  anyone  around  him. 

Before  long,  his  class  work  began  to 
fall  off.    Professors  would  call  on  him 
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and  he  would  seem  miles  away;  he  never  studied  anymore;  most  of  his  time  he  just 
wandered,  or  sat  and  stared. 

The  psychology  department,  of  course,  talked  to  him  and  gave  him  some  reflex 
tests,  I  think,  but  he  wouldn't  talk  to  them.  They  finally  said  he  had  some  sort  of 
neurosis  or  hysteria  or  something  like  that — I  never  did  know  the  difference — but  they 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it  because  they  really  didn't  know  what  was  wrong. 

I  guess  the  only  person  who  really  knew  the  trouble  was  Harry  Montgomery,  How- 
ard's room-mate — you  know,  the  quiet  boy  with  the  thick  glasses.  Harry  never  says 
much  about  it  anymore,  because  people  are  always  laughing  at  him  for  his  story. 

Because,  you  see,  as  Harry  finally  told  it — after  it  was  too  late — Howard  had 
trouble  with  doors.    Yes,  I  knew  you'd  laugh — I  did  myself  the  first  time  I  heard  it. 

From  the  very  first  day,  Howard  had  trouble  with  doors.  They  seemed  to  hold 
some  sort  of  grudge  against  him;  they  acted  as  if  they  were  always  working  against 
him.    They  never  were  exactly  right. 

When  Howard  would  come  out  of  the  library,  for  instance,  where  one  of  the 
double  doors  is  always  locked,  he  invariably  would  take  the  wrong  side.  He  would  try 
to  memorize  which  ones  they  kept  locked,  but  as  sure  as  he  pushed  hard  to  open  one,  it 
would  be  the  other  one  that  was  open.  The  Studac  doors  always  opened  out  when  he 
thought  they  opened  in,  and  they  opened  in  when  he  thought  they  opened  out.  He 
would  always  push  when  he  should  have  pulled,  pull  when  he  should  have  pushed. 

At  first,  this  didn't  bother  Howard  much,  and  he  just  passed  it  off  as  coinci- 
dence. But  it  kept  up.  All  through  his  freshman  year  and  the  first  part  of  his  sopho- 
more year,  every  door  he  tried  was  the  same  way.  Soon  he  began  to  realize  that  this 
was  much  more  than  just  coincidence,  that  there  was  something  working  here  that 
was  more  than  just  chance. 

Slowly  Howard  developed  a  shyness  of  doors  which  grew  into  a  queer  sort  of  ter- 
ror. He  would  hesitate  in  front  of  them,  knowing  what  would  happen,  afraid  that 
they  would  not  work  right  again  .  .  .  and  just  as  much  afraid  that  they  would! 

This  came  to  have  a  terrible  hold  on  him.  He  could  not  force  himself  to  touch 
a  door.  The  thought  of  them  was  always  on  his  mind;  the  dread  of  them  filled  most 
of  his  thinking. 

And  then,  on  the  night  in  1932,  according  to  Harry  Montgomery,  Howard  start- 
led him  by  saying  suddenly:  "I'm  going  to  the  library  to  get  some  books  before  it 
closes."  Final  exams  were  coming  up,  and  he  knew  he  was  failing  every  course.  "I'll 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes,"  he  said. 

Harry  was  glad  to  see  these  signs  that  Howard  was  going  to  try  to  take  hold  of 
himself  again.  As  usual,  he  offered  to  go  along  to  open  the  doors,  but  Howard  said, 
"No,  I'm  going  to  do  it  myself  tonight."  Putting  on  a  light  topcoat  and  carrying 
one  book,  he  left.  A  light  snow  was  falling  outside,  and  a  wind  was  pushing  in  from 
the  north. 

That  was  the  last  anyone  ever  saw  of  Howard  Mooney  alive. 

When  Howard  had  not  returned  by  11:30,  Harry  began  to  worry.  The  tempera- 
ture was  dropping  every  minute.  He  began  asking  around  the  halls  if  anyone  had 
seen  him,  but  no  one  had. 

By  midnight,  Harry  was  thoroughly  frightened.  He  put  on  his  coat,  and  started 
across  the  campus  in  an  icy  wind.  The  snow  was  falling  faster  and  heavier — you  re- 
member the  snow  in  January,   1932;  it  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  spell  in  1940 — and 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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An  Indictment  Of  Our  Academic  System  By  A  Boy  Who 
Ghost-Wrote  His  Way  Through  College 

Jrtt  Jake  Jhe  L^adk 

By  An  Ex-Hilltopper 

Ghost  writing  is  a  profession  as  old  as  literature.  Men  have  lived  by  it  for  thous- 
ands of  years.  Ghost  writers  are  rarely  famous.  They  get  no  panegyrics  in  the  literary 
reviews.  But  they  make  money.  They  are  discreditable  persons,  it  is  said.  As  for  that 
I  am  not  sure. 

But  I'm  sure  of  one  thing.     I'll  take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go. 

A  college  professor  may  use  several  methods  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  a  student's  work.  He  has,  however,  two  favorite  standbys,  the  examination 
and  the  term  paper. 

Cribbing  in  examinations  is  quite  generally  frowned  on.  In  an  effort  to  defeat 
cheating,  Southern  acquired  itself  an  honor  system  back  in  my  time.  However,  al- 
though student  executives  were  quite  generally  proud  of  it,  students  in  the  know  were 
inclined  to  snigger  a  bit  at  its  efficiency.  Now,  I  am  told,  something  of  a  concerted 
drive,  extending  throughout  the  student  body,  is  under  way  to  create  a  more  work- 
able code  of  classroom  ethics.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  I  think  the  second  favorite 
device  of  the  college  professor — the  term  paper  requirement — must  be  radically  altered 
both  in  theory  and  execution  before  any  ideal  situation  may  result. 

The  term  paper  has  always  been  an  article  highly  esteemed.  It  has  been  considered 
an  almost  infallible  thermometer  for  measuring  a  student's  working  and  thinking 
temperatures.  The  student  who  makes  "A's"  on  his  term  papers  makes  "A's"  in  his 
courses:  that's  commonly  admitted. 

But  college  professors  make  two  grievous  errors.  They  think  (a)  that  the  good 
student  should  have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  himself;  and  (b)  that  the  subjects 
they  assign  and  the  lengths  they  demand  are  reasonable  and  fair. 

By  the  time  I  entered  my  sophomore  year  at  Southern,  I  was  considered,  if  not 
intelligent,  at  least  intelligible.  That  meant  that  I  received  good  grades  on  my  term 
papers.    I  gradually  achieved  a  reputation  for  putting  on  paper  a  great  many  words 

without    too    much    thought,    an    ability 
that  gets  "A's"  in  any  college. 

My    first    commercial    venture    into 
The  Editors  of  Quad  present  this  ar-  the   field   of    ghost   writing   came   about 

tide  from  one  of  our  Bachelor  of  Arts  ^  time.    A  friend  of  mine  had  a  par- 

graduates— whose  identity  must,  for  ob-  ticularly  long  and  dreary  paper  to  write 

vious    reasons,    remain    a    secret — in    the 
hope  that  it  will  induce  a  careful  study 


for  one  of  his  science  courses.    He  didn't 


of  certain  problems  in  our  academic  sys-  feel   any  too   good  about   it.     "I've   got 

tem.    We  strongly  urge  that  the  article  the  material,"  he  told  me,  "and  every- 

not  be  accepted  as  a  glorification  of  the  tkmg  should  be  Jake,  but  the  guy's  got 

cleverness  of  an  unscrupulous  individual.  ,.  .     .  j  T,  ,.  „ 

_.     .  ,  f   ,.  -  literary  tastes,  and  I  m  no  literary  guy. 

It  is  rather  a   serious  indictment  01    an 

important  phase  in  our  scholastic  work.  l  !1  be  §lad  to  §°  ovef  lt  for  Y™ 

and  smooth  it  out,"  I  told  him. 

I'll  pay  you  three  bucks  to  take  my 

notes  and  write  the  damned  thing,"  he  said. 
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I  agreed.  I  needed  the  three  bucks,  and  the  job  didn't  appear  difficult.  It  wasn't. 
I  did  the  paper,  notes  and  all,  in  about  four  hours,  and  my  friend  made  an  "A."  He 
had  been  making  poorer  grades  on  papers  that  were  much  better  from  the  point  of 
view  of  material  included. 

From  then  on,  I  prospered  at  my  new  found  trade.  My  receipts  were  usually  in 
cash,  but  I  earned  several  good  steak  dinners  and  once  received  a  most  excellent  bottle 
of  wine.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  in  courses  I  had  taken  myself,  but  interestingly 
enough,  the  best  of  my  work  (thought  the  teachers)  was  done  in  history,  english,  and 
psychology  courses  which  I  had  never  taken. 

I  don't  mean  to  give  the  impression,  of  course,  that  I  had  an  office  from  which 
scores  of  term  papers  tumbled  daily.  I  had  no  wide-spread  clientele.  Nearly  every  job 
I  did  was  an  isolated  case.  The  persons  who  patronized  my  efforts  were  as  a  rule  per- 
sons of  rather  adaptable  morals.  More  blame,  ethically,  could  be  attached  to  some 
than  to  others.  I  might  add  that  the  student  who  came  to  me  ahead  of  time,  seeking 
my  assistance  out  of  pure  laziness  or  complete  lack  of  academic  responsibility,  pre- 
sented a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  the  one  who  turned  to  me  in  desperation. 
The  former  wanted  a  product  which  would  make  an  impression  on  the  teacher,  a 
paper  which  would  repay  his  cash  with  a  higher  letter  on  his  report  card,  while  the 
latter  was  interested  solely  in  getting  by  an  immediate  requirement  which  seemed 
beyond  his  ability. 

But,  as  I  said,  these  were  all  isolated  cases.  Naturally  I  worked  with  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  student  body. 

Most  of  my  work  was  done  from  scratch,  but  quite  a  lot  of  it  consisted  of  re- 
writing papers  already  completed,  to  make  them  more  appealing.  Some  of  what  was 
considered  the  better  work  done  on  the  campus  passed  through  my  hands  for  this  pur- 
pose. While  a  sophomore  and  a  junior,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  commissions  from 
seniors.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  students  who  had  far  better  scholastic  averages 
than  my  own. 

This  is  a  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  my  commis- 
sions were  received  from  students  who  were  rated  in  the  upper  intellectual  brackets 
of  the  campus.  My  work  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  only  the  duller  student  who 
is  possessed  of  intellectual  honesty.  A  number  of  the  more  intelligent  students,  I  ob- 
served, lacked  energy  and  initiative.  This  impression  would  be  wrong,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  duller  student  would  not  have  had  the  ability  to  assimilate  the  material  in 
a  ghosted  paper,  and,  by  his  attitude,  give  the  professor  the  impression  that  he  would 
be  capable  of  writing  it.  Through  fear  of  detection,  I  could  not  handle  work  for  this 
class  of  scholar. 

Many  of  my  customers,  too,  were  handicapped  by  lack  of  time.  Many  a  professor 
thinks  himself  liberal  by  dropping  a  casual  hint  of  a  term  paper  ("I'll  give  you  exact 
topics  later")  at  the  opening  of  the  semester,  and  then,  two  weeks  before  the  end, 
putting  the  pressure  on  for  a  three  thousand  word  essay.  It  happens,  however,  that  a 
student  often  has  several  of  these  papers  assigned  and  must  do  research  for  all  of  them. 
He  often  has  difficulty  in  meeting  his  deadlines. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  who  came  to  me  were  in  this  predicament.  Stu- 
dents who  were  taking  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  sciences,  which  require  a  lot  of 
time,  find  especial  difficulty  in  writing  good  term  papers  in  other  courses.  Students 
who  do  part  time  work,  or  are  working  their  way  through  college  entirely,  are  handi- 
capped.   Although  the  professor  realizes  this,  he  is  inclined  to  cross  himself  mentally 
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and  murmur,  "I  have  been  lenient."    Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  to  plead  that  the 
individual,  rather  than  the  collective  student,  should  be  considered. 

A  ten  page  paper,  for  which  I  charged  from  $2. JO  to  $5.00  (depending  on  the 
subject  and  the  amount  of  footnoting  necessary),  usually  required  of  me  about  four 
hours  work.  I  have  known  students  to  put  as  much  as  twenty  hours  of  work  into  such 
a  paper  and  make  poorer  grades  than  "mine." 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  fact  professors  do  not  take  into  account.  Or  if  they  do, 
they  make  no  concessions.  The  most  competent  student  sometimes  has  the  most  dif- 
ficulty in  expressing  himself.  If  he  has  a  scientific  bent,  for  example,  his  papers  in 
English  are  likely  to  give  him  terrible  labor  pains.  The  amount  of  horror  with  which 
the  average  student  regards  an  original  paper  any  longer  than  five  pages  is  incredible. 
Indeed,  the  professor's  expectation  that  a  student  should  do  any  original  thinking  at 
all  is  often  considered  an  unjust  imposition  by  the  latter.  Even  if  the  student  is  the 
literary  type,  his  papers  in  science  courses  (most  science  courses,  fortunately,  require 
few  term  papers)  are  likely  to  give  him  trouble. 

By  the  time  I  reached  my  last  semester  at  Southern,  my  technique  was  rather  highly 
developed.  Most  of  the  students  for  whom  I  did  work  I  knew  rather  well.  If  pos- 
sible, I  acquainted  myself  with  the  individual  literary  styles,  although  I  never  gave  much 
time  to  this.  Professors  are  rather  slovenly  about  detecting  such  flaws.  A  teacher 
with  a  full  schedule  can't  bother  to  remember  individual  writing  habits,  unless  the 
same  student  takes  a  great  deal  of  work  under  him. 

I  became,  naturally,  quite  adept  in  the  use  of  the  library.  A  large  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  books  in  certain  fields  at  Southern  passed  through  my  hands.  Of  course,  I 
didn't  bother  to  read  them  all.  One  soon  discovers  that  this  is  a  waste  of  time — for 
academic  purposes,  at  any  rate — even  when  he  is  doing  his  own  work. 

The  only  procedure  necessary  is  to  take  a  stack  of  books  that  might  deal  with 
the  subject,  look  in  the  indices,  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  subject  matter,  and  cite  the 
reference  in  a  footnote  directly  from  the  index.  You  can  then  write  what  you  please  on 
the  subject  with  adequate  support.  This  should  not,  however,  be  carried  too  far.  The 
professor  may  be  acquainted  with  the  work  cited  and  may  even  (Oh!  wretched 
thought)  possess  a  copy  of  it  himself.  In  this  case,  one  should  be  sure  of  one's  cita- 
tions, but  not  too  sure.    That  takes  too  much  time. 

Since  quite  a  number  of  papers  not  of  my  own  composition  passed  through  my 
hands,  I  am  frequently  amused  when  working  on  papers  concerning  allied  subjects  to 
find  that  large  portions  of  them  had  been  lifted  almost  verbatim  without  citation.  The 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica  has  written  many  an  "A"  paper  without  credit.  And  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  for  a  student  to  do  work  in  this  manner  is  just  a  little  meaner  than 
hiring  it  done. 

I  suppose  professors  are  aware  of  this  evil,  but  there  seems  little  that  they  can  do 
unless  they  want  to  consume  a  whole  library.  Their  time  and  energy  resources,  I  sup- 
pose, are  limited.  I  do  think,  however,  that  care  in  choosing  original  subjects — which 
a  number  of  my  teachers,  the  better  ones,  were  careful  to  do — would  eliminate  the 
ease  with  which  students  may  steal  their  work.  Also,  if  the  professor  would  take  a  little 
time  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  more  popular  works  in  his  field,  he  would  pro- 
tect the  honest  student  from  the  knowledge  that  one  or  two  of  his  fellows  are  getting 
"A's"  by  presenting  verbatim  the  same  material  from  which  he  got  a  "B"  after  labori- 
ous rewriting  and  careful  planning.  This,  of  course,  would  not  eliminate  the  practice 
of  copying  papers.    The  practice,  however,  would  be  far  more  difficult  if  the  person 
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in  question  knew  that  he  would  have  to  look  for  an  obscure  source  in  order  to  be  free 
from  the  fear  of  detection. 

My  best  work,  naturally,  was  done  in  my  last  semesters  at  Southern.  This  was 
due  principally  to  the  fact  that  I  came  to  know  most  of  the  teachers  well,  and  knew 
how  to  please  them.  I  also  became  familiar  with  material  which  could  be  used  time 
and  again  in  practically  any  subject.  I  became  quite  liberally  educated.  After  a  very 
long  time,  I  finally  understood  footnotes,  and  how  the  various  professors  wanted  them 
handled. 

I  always  guaranteed  grades.  This  isn't  at  all  a  rash  thing  to  do  if  you  know  your 
professors.  For  the  poorer  students,  I  refused  to  make  "A's".  That  would  have  been 
inviting  curiosity  and  possible  detection.  I  rather  pride  myself  on  the  fact  that  in  all 
my  three  years  of  ghost  writing  at  Southern,  I  was  not  detected.  And  I  missed  the 
guaranteed  grade  not  more  than  one  time  in  ten.  That,  too,  is  a  record  of  which  I  am 
proud,  because  my  stipend  was  reduced  in  the  event  my  work  did  not  measure  up  to 
the  standard  promised. 

As  for  my  personal  feelings  in  the  matter — my  self  respect,  if  you  will — suffice 
it  to  say  that  this  type  of  work  was,  to  an  extent,  an  expression  of  an  inferiority  com- 
plex; it  was  a  vicious  way  of  showing  my  contempt  for  a  system  to  which  I  felt  su- 
perior, yet  in  which  I  was  not  accorded  any  particular  recognition  or  respect.  Too,  it 
was  one  way  to  solve  a  number  of  the  financial  problems  which  plagued  me  during 
those  four  years. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  cite  certain  rules  which  I  found  useful  in  becoming 
a  successful  ghost.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  entire  subject,  as  I  have  presented  it, 
has  little  to  do  with  scholarship,  or  actual  learning.  Indeed,  my  profession — if  I  may 
dignify  it  as  such — consisted  almost  solely  of  grade  chasing,  a  practice  with  which  I 
had  no  sympathy. 

Still,  the  methods  I  adopted  would  prove  generally  true,  I  think,  for  any  student 
whose  academic  desires  are  satisfied  with  an  "A"  at  the  end  of  his  course. 

In  the  first  place,  one  must  decide  which  are  "good"  professors  and  "bad"  pro- 
fessors. For  the  former,  I  would  prescribe  a  decent  amount  of  hard  work  and  a  little 
original  thinking.  As  for  the  others,  the  following  rules  indicate  an  attitude  which 
I  found  most  successful: 

(1)  Don't  think  too  much.  A  teacher  who  is  assigning  a  paper  because  he 
hasn't  anything  else  to  do  doesn't  like  concentrated  material.  It  is  too  hard  to  read, 
and  many  of  your  best  thoughts  will  slip  by  him.  Don't  have  too  many  ideas.  He 
won't  be  interested. 

(2)  Learn  to  say  the  same  thing  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible.  Take  one 
principal  point  and  batter  away  with  it.  That  way,  the  professor  will  lay  the  paper 
down,  have  a  clear  impression  of  one  of  your  opinions,  and  will  indicate  his  pleasure 
with  an  "A". 

(3)  Don't  be  too  original.  If  you  have  an  idea  you  think  is  very  good,  cite  it 
to  some  reference.  The  teacher  will  then  believe  it.  If  you  don't,  he's  likely  to  think 
you  stole  it  anyway. 

(4)  Type  papers  if  at  all  possible.  An  "A"  paper  may  get  a  "B"  if  written  in 
long-hand,  and  vice  versa. 

(5)  Practice  rather  flagrant  flattery  with  this  "bad"  professor.  If  you  are 
too  subtle  and  your  professor  can't  follow  your  thinking,  he  is  likely  to  be  offended. 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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By  William  F.  Kitchens 


Git  Off  That  Gate,  Son 

"Git  off  that  gate,  son, 
You'll  have  them  hinges  a-draggin' 
Till  the  gate  wouldn'  close  fer — . 
Them  dern  chickens  is  in  th'  garden  agin'. 
Git  em  out  they're  peckin'  ever'  cucumber 
In  there   an'   oh,   my  lord,   this  dress   is 

faded 
All  over  my  white  things.   Sister,  sister 
Th'  baby's  turned  a  pan  o'  water  over. 
He's  as  wet  as  a  drownded  rat,  an' 
Lawsy  me  I  smell  my  breads  a-burnin'  up. 
An'  your  pa's  comin  in  for  dinner." 

The  River 

The  muddy  river  moves  stealthily 
Down     through     the     dark     mysterious 

swamp, 
Gathering  seepage  from  marsh  and  lake, 
Fingering  around  each  rotting  stump, 
Swishing  the  moss  on  cypress  trees, 
Caressing  the  grotesque  cypress  knees, 
Nonchalantly  easing  by  fallen  logs, 
Swirling  in  lazy  little  pools 
Where  top-waters  frolic  in  tiny  schools, 
Over  a  sunken  skiff,  haunt  of  pike  and 

bream, 
Lying  forlornly,  forgotten,  in  the  moving 

stream. 

Shallow  Water 

I  loved  to  fish  from  the  rotting  log 

That  stretched  across  the  shallows. 

I  could  always  get  a  bite, 

Which  kept  me  hopeful; 

Yet  I  never  caught  a  fish  there. 

My  brothers  fishing  in  the  deep  holes 

Chided  me  saying, 

You  won't  catch  anything  there. 

The  water  is  too  shallow. 

That  is  crawfish  getting  your  bait. 

You  are  just  feeding  the  terrapins. 

Fish  in  deeper  water. 


Fiddlin'  Bill 

He  lived  alone  on  a  piney  hill, 

And  he  went  by  the  name  of  Fiddlin'  Bill. 

His  wife  was  his  fiddle  and  the  bow  was 

his  child, 
Sometimes  querulous  and  sometimes  mild. 

With  her  pressed  to  his  breast,  he  drew 

the  bow 
And  pulled  from  her  bosom  tones  sweet 

and  low. 
His  wife  was  his  fiddle  and  the  bow  was 

his  child, 
Sometimes  querulous  and  sometimes  mild. 

He  lived  by  himself  on  his  piney  hill. 
His  heart  had  no  place  for  woman  to  fill. 
His  wife  was  his  fiddle  and  the  bow  was 

his  child, 
Sometimes  querulous  and  sometimes  mild. 

He  stroked  her  slender  neck  and  softly 

drew  the  bow. 
He  closed  his  eyes   while  she   whispered 

low. 
His  wife  was  his  fiddle  and  the  bow  was 

his  child, 
Sometimes  querulous  and  sometimes  mild. 

At  night  when  the  moon  creeps  over  the 

hill, 
And  shines  on  the  grave  of  Fiddlin'  Bill, 
You  can  hear  his  wife  moan  and  the  cry 

of  his  child, 
Sometimes  querulous  and  sometimes  mild 

Variety  has  been  the  keynote  of  the 
life  of  ^William  F.  Kitchens.  He  has  been 
a  fruit  tramp  in  the  West,  a  deck-hand 
on  a  steamer,  a  farmer,  and  an  ore  and 
coal  miner.  From  his  many  experiences 
he  has  gathered  the  material  for  his 
poetry,  and  with  unusual  skill  he  has  put 
his  feelings  on  paper.  Qtuid  is  proud  to 
present  once  more  selections  from  the 
Hilltop's  best  student  poet. 
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Back  In  The  Lush  Twenties,  There  Were  Three  Campus 
Leaders  We've  Heard  From  Since,  Sd 

/JWOC:  .  .  .  VaL  JJeart/ 

By  Vincent  Townsend 

Big  Men  On  The  Campus.  .  .  take  heart. 

"Way  back  in  the  lush  and  early  twenties  the  campus  had  its  galaxy  of  big  shots 
too. 

Three  of  those  big  shots  were  fellows  you  meet  every  day  in  your  college  life. 

At  that  time  they  were  known  as  Jack  Stuart,  Wyatt  Hale  and  Red  Yielding.  They 
were  just  as  busy  as  they  could  be  running  everything  from  the  dramatic  club  to  the 
football  team.  Very  often  they  were  called  in  by  faculty  friends  to  be  advised  to  go 
slow  and  be  sure  that  their  academic  interests  kept  pace  with  their  campus  interests. 

So,  if  you  are  one  of  the  current  galaxy  of  "Big  Men  On  The  Campus,"  take 
heart.  You  will  probably  be  a  far  greater  success  than  you  imagine. 

Qualities  of  leadership  are  often  prolific. 

Take  the  case  of  President  Stuart:  The  qualities  that  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"Big  Man  On  The  Campus"  in  1920,  1921,  1922  and  1924  have  earned  for  him  the 
presidency  of  his  alma  mater. 

The  LaRevue  of  1924  says  of  George  Rutledge  Stuart,  Jr.:  "Personality  is  a 
much-abused  word,  but  Jack  is  the  embodiment  of  personality.  He  is  a  leader  who 
makes  not  the  slightest  effort  to  be  one.  His  chief  pastime  is  dispensing  witticisms.  As 
an  orator,  he  holds  his  audience  spellbound;  as  an  all-round  man,  he  is  right  there.  There 
can  never  be  but  one  Jack  Stuart." 

That  personality  that  won  the  campus  in  the  Twenties  has  won  it  all  over  again 
in  the  Forties.  Since  he  took  over  the  job  of  assistant  to  the  president,  he  has  made 
Editor  C.  R.  Smith's  comment  a  blazing  reality  of  leadership. 

But  personality  was  just  one  of  campus  leader  Stuart's  qualifications.  He  was  a 
worker,  and  if  he  hadn't  been  a  worker  then,  as  he  is  now,  he  couldn't  have  been: 

Captain  of  the  Freshman  basketball  team  in  '19;  On  the  Gold  and  Black  staff 
in  '19-'20;  On  the  LaRevue  staff  in  '19-'20;  Cheer  Leader  in  '20;  On  the  scrub  football 

team  in  '21;  In  the  band  in  '22;  A  class 
football  star  in  '23 ;   In  the  glee  club  from 

_,  ,  ,  ,„  ,.  r  .  '21-'24;  A  member  of  the  famed  "Scrap 
Vincent  Townsend — the  bull  of  the  .  , 
woods"  to  the  publications  crowd— has  Iron  <luartet  m  21- 22;  A  varsity  base- 
been  director  of  publicity  and  professor  ball  player  from  '21-'24;  Manager  of 
of  journalism  on  the  Hilltop  for  a  num-  baseball  in  '23;  Advertising  Manager  of 
ber  of  years.  Little  known  to  students  tne  Dramatic  Club  in  '23;  A  member  of 
in  general,  he  is  responsible  for  major  the  Inter_Fraterruty  Council  in  '23 -'24; 
phases  of  the  college  promotion  work,  .  -  ,  T  .  _  .  ,  ~ 
r  ,  rr  ,  i  r  •  j  i  •  winner  or  the  unior  Oratorical  Contest 
and  offers  a  valued  friendship  to  succes-  J 

sive  generations  of  student  editors,  in  his  in  '235  Manager  of  the  Glee  Club  in   22- 

position  as  their  advisor.    He  is  also  City  '24. 

Editor  of  the  Birmingham   News.  Since  he  got  out  of  college,  his  career 

has  been  just  as  active.  A  member  of  the 
bar,  he  became   an   assistant  solicitor  of 
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Jefferson  County  and  was  busy  in  a  dozen  civic  activities  as  well  as  a  crime  laboratory 
of  his  own. 

Even  when  he  had  left  his  law  career  to  return  to  the  campus  that  had  been  his 
heaviest  interest  throughout  the  years,  he  kept  busy  at  a  dozen  things.  Now  he  is 
busy  carrying  on  the  program  for  a  greater  and  greater  Birmingham-Southern. 

But  he  was  not  much  busier  on  the  campus  than  was  Wyatt  Hale,  whom  you  know 
as  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  La  Revue  editor  of  1923  wrote  of  him:  "One  of  the  most  rare  arts  is  that 
of  being  useful.  In  Hale,  Birmingham-Southern  has  a  consummate  artist  in  that  line. 
The  list  of  his  activities  bespeaks  the  diversity  of  his  gifts  and  the  versatility  of  his 
intellect.  An  all-around  man  is  Hale,  on  whom  both  students  and  faculty  have  depended 
heavily.    His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill." 

That  tribute  was  inspired  by  his  activities,  which  ranged  from  leader  of  the 
campus'  strongest  literary  society  to  Valedictorian  of  his  class. 

He  was  busy  being:  President  of  Belles  Lettres  Literary  Society  in  '20-'21;  A 
member  of  the  Paint  and  Patches  Dramatic  Club  in  '21 -'22;  Manager  of  the  Glee  Club 
in  '21-'22;  Business  Manager  of  the  Gold  and  Black  '21,  '22,  '23;  Leader  of  Student 
Volunteer  Band  '21-'22;  Vice-President  of  the  Sophomore  Class  '21-'22;  Member  of 
Student  Senate  '21 -'2 2;  Intercollegiate  Debating  Team  '21 -'2 2;  Editor  of  YMCA- 
YWCA  Handbook  '22;  YMCA  Cabinet  '22-'23;  President  of  Biological  Society  '22-'23; 
Varsity  Double  Quarter  '22-'23;  Member  of  Pan-Hellenic  Council  '22-'23. 

He  is  still  busy,  you  will  note,  doing  things  for  Birmingham-Southern. 

Newman  "Red"  Yeilding  was  busy  handling  the  finances  of  college  organizations 
even  when  he  was  just  another  student  at  Birmingham- Southern.  The  editors  of  the 
1922  La  Revue  wrote  of  him: 

"  "Red"  began  his  college  career  at  Washington  and  Lee  but  joined  our  class  in 
his  sophomore  year.  Since  casting  his  lot  with  us,  he  has  made  quite  a  number  of  friends, 
not  a  few  of  whom  are  members  of  the  fair  sex.  "Red"  is  strictly  a  business  sort  of 
fellow,  as  is  seen  from  his  being  twice  elected  manager  of  football,  which  position  he 
has  held  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  alma  mater.  "Red",  continue  as  you  have 
begun,  and  your  future  will  be  as  bright  as  your  forelock." 

"Red"  not  only  managed  the  football  team  in  '20-'21  and  '21-'22,  but  he  was  a 
debater  and  president  of  the  student  senate  in  1921-'22.  His  ability  to  handle  finances 
has  been  attested  to  not  only  by  the  profitable  football  years  when  he  was  manager  of 
the  team,  but  by  the  financial  security  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  college  today. 

These  "Big  Men  On  The  Campus"  of  yesterday  are  the  "Big  Men  On  The  Campus" 
of  today  in  whose  hands  will  rest  the  destiny  of  Birmingham-Southern. 

The  college  is  facing  trying  times.  But  the  energy,  intelligence,  leadership  and 
personality  that  made  these  men  the  campus  leaders  of  their  day  are  the  college's 
security  for  the  future. 

Their  success  stories  can  be  the  success  stories  of  all  Hilltop  student  leaders.  They 
made  good  with  a  bang.  ...  a  bang  that  should  make  all  "Big  Men  On  The  Campus" 
take  heart. 


Sometimes  Mother  Love  Is  Strangely  Distorted  By 
Economic  Circumstances,  As  In  This  Case  Df 

By  Mary  Fassett  Hunt 

The  Runt  crouched  by  the  fence  feeding  scraps  from  his  supper  plate  to  the  fat 
white  puppy.    His  brother  Bill  sat  on  a  box  watching  him. 

Bill  said,  "Jeez,  Runt,  you  put  yourself  out  for  that  pup." 

Runt  pushed  his  crutch  out  of  the  way,  leaned  closer  to  the  fence.  "Well,  she's 
my  dog."  His  small  three-cornered  face  was  stubborn  under  its  wild  crop  of  hair.  He 
added,  "I'm  gonna  keep  her,  too!" 

"Wanta  bet?" 

Runt  was  silent,  patting  the  puppy  through  the  wire  fence. 

The  other  two  Tannenbaum  kids  emerged  from  the  garage  that  had  been  made 
into  a  home.    They  stood  watching  the  puppy  eat. 

The  boy,  Walter,  said  sullenly,  "Mom's  sore  at  you,  havin'  this  dog.  You  better 
quit  givin'  her  all  your  victuals." 

"I  don't  take  nothin'  but  scraps." 

Inez  said,  between  the  holes  in  her  teeth,  "Them  victuals  is  bought  special  for 
you.    They're  too  dear  to  give  a  bastard  pup." 

"Don't  let  Pop  hear  you  say  that  word."    Walter  puffed  out  his  fat  cheeks. 

"Mom  says  it!"  Inez  flopped  down  on  the  damp  earth,  hugging  her  sweater 
around  her.  She  gazed  off  a  little  distance  at  a  skinny  pointer  bitch  that  wandered 
among  piles  of  scorched  brick  and  mortar.    Once  they  had  made  the  walls  of  a  house. 

"Here,  Lou!"    Inez  called.    "Poor  ol'  triflin'  dog!    Come  see  Inez." 

Lou  came,  her  pale  eyes  kind,  her  pendulous  breasts  swinging  as  she  moved. 

Bill  said,  "Lou's  bones'll  fall  plumb  apart  some  day." 

Runt  picked  up  his  crutch,  braced  it  against  the  fence,  and  got  up  on  his  good 
right  leg.  The  left  one  hung  useless,  encased  in  a  metal  brace.  Nevertheless,  he  made 
good  time  hobbling  to  the  gate  of  the  dog  pen.  Opening  it,  he  made  a  popping  noise 
with  his  mouth.    The  pup  rushed  towards  him,  quivering,  leaping,  fastening  its  baby 

white  teeth  playfully  in  his  knickers. 
"I  wish  I'd  a-picked  that  one,"  Inez 
Probably  the  most  distinguished  con-  said, 

tributor  to  this  issue  of  Quad  is  Mary  «You  couldn't   'a'  kep'  it  nohow," 

Fassett  Hunt  (Mrs.  Douglass  Hunt) .    In  Waker    said>      „Mom    ^    q{,    Run(.   do 

the  last  five  years  Mrs.   Hunt  has  pub-  .  .  .  ,  f 

lished    approximately   a    dozen   stories   in  anything.       He  cast  a  side-long  look  at 

such    magazines    as    The    Yak    Review,  ms   young   brother.     "Wish   I'd  had   me 

American    Prefaces,     and    Frontier    and  some  paralysis!" 

Midland.    She  holds   a   bachelor's   degree  Inez   watched   the   pup   broodingly. 

from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  ,<T  ,  ,  .       .  T 

,  r  t>-      •     i         o       i  i  I  bet  you  have  to  give  it  away  yet.    1 

an  alumna  of  Birmingham-Southern,  hav-  i_ 

ing  received  her  master's  degree  from  the  bet   Mom  makes  y°u  an7  da7  now-" 

college  in   1936.  "I    bet    I    don't."      The    blue    half- 

moons  under  Runt's  eyes  darkened  queer- 

ly. 


Inez  pushed  back  her  strings  of  short  brown  hair.  "Mom  said  you'd  have  to. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  could  find  it  a  good  home.    She  said  so." 

"When?"  Runt  let  himself  down  on  the  ground  again,  held  the  pup,  squirming, 
on  his  lap.  "When  did  Mom  say  that?" 

Inez  tossed  her  head.  "She's  said  it  right  along.  On  account  o'  you  bein'  sick, 
and  the  fire  and  all,  she  said  we  couldn't  have  no  dog  but  Lou.  You  know  good  an' 
well  we  had  to  give  ours  away." 

"I  bet  I  don't  give  her  away."  Runt  let  the  pup  burrow  into  his  neck.  "I  bet 
I  don't." 

Bill  said,  "Yeah?    Well,  come  on,  Walter.    Let's  chop  the  wood." 

Inez,  hearing  the  clink  of  milk-pails,  slid  rapidly  after  the  boys. 

Runt  held  the  puppy  tight.  "Ain't  nobody  gonna  take  you  away  from  me." 
His  chin  was  wet  from  the  industry  of  the  small  pink  tongue. 

Mom,  wrapped  in  her  coarse  sweater,  appeared  with  the  milk  pails.  Runt  no- 
ticed how  straggly  her  hair  was.  A  long  time  ago  she  used  to  curl  it.  Before  he  was 
sick,  before  their  house  had  burned,  she'd  dress  up  in  the  afternoons.  Sometimes  she'd 
go  to  church  meetings. 

He  smiled  wistfully  up  at  her.     "Mom,  let  me  help  milk.     Inez  went  off." 

"It'd  make  you  tired,  son."  Shrillness  left  her  voice  when  she  spoke  to  him. 
Then  she  frowned.  "But  you'll  never  get  strong,  givin'  all  your  victuals  to  that 
feisty  dog.    I've  told  you  and  told  you  to  get  a  home  for  her." 

"Nobody  wants  her  but  me." 

"Plenty  folks  wanted  the  others." 

"I  ain't  seen  nobody  wanted  her." 

"You  ain't  looked."  She  turned  away  towards  the  cow-shed.  "Inez!"  she  called 
stridently.    "Inez!" 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  returned  late  from  the  mine.  While  he  ate  his  supper  on  the 
kitchen  table,  Mom  and  Inez  washed  the  dishes.  Bill  and  Walter  sat  together  over  the 
stove,  working  arithmetic.    Runt  leaned  on  the  table,  watching  his  father  eat. 

Inez  looked  at  Runt.  She  said,  "The  Davis  kid  wants  a  dog,  Mom.  She  asked  if 
we  had  another  of  Lou's  pups  left." 

Bill  looked  up.    "Runt's  gonna  keep  his'n,  ain't  he?" 

"Mom  said  none  of  us  could  keep  'em,"  Inez  said. 

"It'd  make  a  nice  pet  all  right."  Mr.  Tannenbaum  picked  his  teeth.  He  was 
slow  and  large  with  deep  loose  wrinkles  on  his  brow. 

Runt  said  nothing,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  mother. 

She  turned  her  back  to  him  and  splashed  hot  water  vigorously  over  the  dishes. 
"Great  ol'  fat  thing!"  she  said.  "Eats  us  out  o'  house  and  home.  You  better  see  the 
Davis  kid  tomorrow." 

"I  ain't  aimin'  to  give  the  pup  away,"  Runt  said.  "She  don't  eat  much,  and  I 
keep  her  pen  clean.    Don't  I,  Mom?" 

"We  had  to  give  ours  away,"  Inez  snapped. 

His  mother  turned  on  him  a  strange,  sorrowful  look  as  though  she  might  have 
understood.    "It  ain't  fair,  son.    Inez  is  right.    You  shouldn't  keep  it." 

Runt  was  silent.  He  hunched  over  in  his  chair;  his  head  scarcely  showed  above 
the  edge  of  the  table. 
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His  mother  noticed  him.  When  everyone  else  had  gone,  she  took  him  up  on  her 
lap. 

"Son,  it's  for  you.  You've  needed  lots  of  medicines,  and  there's  been  the  doctor  and 
the  hospital,  and  our  house  burning,  all  at  once.  And  your  dad  in  and  out  of  a  job 
till  now.    Look  how  hard  he  works!    And  it's  not  to  feed  dogs,  neither!" 

He  gazed  at  her  solemnly.    "Well,  my  daddy  feeds  Lou!" 

"Lou's  a  good  hunter.  She's  some  account  to  us.  That  pup's  nothin'  but  a 
feist." 

"It  don't  take  much  to  feed  her." 

"Not  when  you  give  her  your  own  victuals  that  was  bought  special  for  you." 
She  smoothed  back  his  hair,  then  hugged  him  to  her.  "I  can't  let  you  keep  her,  son. 
Not  with  Inez  and  Bill  and  Walter  havin'  to  give  up  theirs." 

He  looked  at  her  anxious  face.  It  was  too  thin  for  her  big  bosom  and  hips.  She 
was  thin  in  the  wrong  places,  but  he  knew  only  that  she  was  inexplicably  changed 
from  what  she  had  been.  At  the  discovery  that  his  mother  was  ugly,  he  screwed  up 
his  grimy  three-cornered  face  and  wept. 

She  thought  he  cried  for  the  dog.  "All  right!  Have  a  dog  instead  of  a  house! 
Live  in  a  garage  all  your  life  and  see  how  it  will  be!  Oh,  God!  It's:  terrible  to  be  no- 
body!   Terrible!" 

She  let  him  slip  off  her  lap  and  went  and  began  pumping  water  out  of  the  pump 
at  the  wooden  sink.  He  saw  that  her  face  was  set  away  from  him,  closed  up  secretly. 

He  said  suddenly,  "You  don't  talk  like  that  to  the  others.  To  Bill  or  Walter  or 
Inez.  You  don't  say  it  to  them." 

She  paused,  holding  a  tin  cup  of  water  in  her  hand.  "No,"  she  said  wonderingly, 
"I  don't." 

They  looked  queerly  at  each  other,  with  embarrassment. 

Yet  the  next  day  he  did  nothing  about  seeing  the  Davis  kid.  When  Inez  spoke  of  it, 
he  put  her  off.  His  mother  listened,  saying  nothing;  but  a  hard  look  of  anger  settled  on 
the  line  of  her  mouth.  Her  resentment  was  always  between  them  as  the  pup  continued  to 
flourish  on  the  Tannenbaum  rations,  its  sides  puffing  out.  It  grew  daily  more  affection- 
ate and  more  attractive.  Inez  petted  it,  yet  complained  constantly  to  Mom  that  Runt 
was  defying  them.  Mom  never  petted  it.  She  took  no  notice  of  it,  scarcely  even  answer- 
ing Inez'  complaints.  Yet  Runt  knew  what  his  mother  expected  of  him.  Her  silence 
was  a  growing  command. 

One  day  she  said  pointedly,  "Ain't  it  funny?  Every  one  of  my  children  considers 
me  except  my  baby,  and  he's  the  one  I've  done  most  for." 

Runt  was  struck  to  the  heart.  He  looked  reproachfully  at  his  mother,  but  she  tossed 
her  head,  refused  to  glance  his  way.  After  a  while  he  got  up  and  hobbled  out  to  the 
dog  pen. 

The  puppy  scrambled  towards  him  in  a  gait  that  was  partly  a  squirm.  She  jumped 
up,  her  paws  on  the  fence,  her  fluffy  tail  waving  frantically,  her  rosy  tongue  panting 
her  pleasure  at  sight  of  him.  He  opened  the  gate.  Leaning  on  his  crutch,  he  bent  down 
to  pet  her.  His  hand  was  chapped  in  its  grimy  crevices  and  there  was  a  wide  space  of 
skinny  wrist  under  the  outgrown  sleeve.  He  rubbed  this  sensitive  place  against  the 
dog's  warm  body,  parting  the  dingy  long  hair  that  disavowed  her  kinship  with  Lou's 
scabby  coat.  The  pup  had  a  broad  nose  and  floppy  ears  that  sometimes  stood  up  in  a 
twisted  position.  Her  eyes  were  a  lonely  brown,  inclined  to  water,  streaking  the  hair 
below  them. 
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Runt  took  a  crumbly  biscuit  from  his  pocket  and  broke  it  in  bits.  She  devoured 
them  in  as  many  gulps.  Then  he  found  the  ball  with  a  bell  inside  it.  For  several  minutes 
he  threw  the  toy  for  her  to  follow  and  retrieve,  which  she  did,  sometimes  refusing  to 
relinquish  it.  But  today  Runt  didn't  scold  her  for  this.  He  let  her  play  the  game  just 
as  she  wanted  to. 

All  the  time  they  played,  Runt  had  a  heavy  lump  in  his  stomach,  a  sense  of  dis- 
aster like  the  time  his  mother  told  him  why  he  could  not  move  his  legs  right  any  more. 
Still,  he  went  on  with  the  game  as  though  he  carried  through  some  program  previously 
arranged.  Even  after  she  was  tired  of  the  ball  and  Runt  had  walked  her  to  the  end  of 
the  Tannenbaum  lot  where  there  stood  a  group  of  maple  trees,  he  still  seemed  to  be 
acting  under  orders. 

Where  the  roots  of  the  maples  burrowed  into  the  earth  were  several  large  rocks. 
One  of  these  he  picked  up  and  placed  beside  him  when  he  sat  on  the  ground  with  the 
puppy  in  his  arms.  He  petted  her  for  some  time,  whispering  into  her  ear  and  letting  her 
eager  tongue  lick  his  face.  Then  he  made  a  warm  grassy  bed  just  in  the  circle  encom- 
passed by  his  legs.  After  some  persuasion  she  curled  up  on  it  and  went  to  sleep.  A  long 
time  went  by:  minutes.  At  the  end  of  it  he  knew  he  must  carry  out  his  resolve,  though 
he  scarcely  knew  he  had  made  one.  Long  afterwards  he  might  recall  vaguely  the  lone- 
liness he  felt  when  he  thought  of  her  growing  up  and  forgetting  him.  Like  him,  she'd 
been  small.  She  was  the  runt  of  the  litter;  that  was  the  reason  they'd  let  him  have  her. 
Even  when  she  was  tiny  and  blind,  she  had  cuddled  up  for  comfort  in  his  rough  skinny 
hands.  He  had  found  a  place  for  her  at  Lou's  crowded  breasts,  and  later  he'd  lain  on 
his  stomach,  guiding  her  through  her  first  awkward  effort  at  eating  from  a  pan.  He'd 
taught  her  a  lot  of  things:  how  to  beg,  and  to  be  ashamed  when  she'd  done  wrong.  He 
was  going  to  teach  her  a  lot  more,  if  he  could  have  kept  her.  He  looked  down  at  her, 
asleep.  At  last  he  sighed,  took  up  the  rock  he  had  selected.  While  he  held  it,  the  puppy 
jerked  spasmodically.  Runt  paused,  filled  his  eyes  again  with  the  picture  of  her.  Then  he 
brought  the  rock  down  on  her  head  in  one  strongly  crushing  blow. 

Later,  he  dug  a  grave,  sitting  beside  it,  his  useless  leg  stretched  flat  on  the  ground. 

He  buried  her,  wrapped  in  the  red  handkerchief  that  belonged  to  his  father.  He 
saw  that  the  blood  didn't  show  on  the  handkerchief. 

After  supper,  for  which  the  Tannenbaums  were  too  hungry  to  notice  that  Runt 
ate  nothing,  Bill  started  as  usual  for  the  wood  pile. 

In  a  minute  he  was  back. 

"Your  purp's  out,  Runt.  The  pen's  empty." 

Runt  turned  paper  white.  "I  know  it."  He  went  on  shelling  peas  in  a  large  pan 
on  his  lap. 

"Where  is  she?"  Bill  asked. 

Mrs.  Tannenbaum,  who  was  darning  the  family  socks,  glanced  up  sharply. 

Runt  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  but  he  kept  silent. 

His  father  came  in  from  the  shed.  "Where's  your  dog?"  he  asked. 

Runt  had  planned  what  he  was  going  to  say.  But  now  he  forgot. 

He  only  said,  "She's  dead.  I  killed  her.  She's  buried  under  the  maples." 

At  the  look  on  their  faces  he  began  to  sob.  "I  couldn't  bear  to  give  her  to  anyone 
else!  Now  she'll  always  be  mine.  Don't  you  see?  Don't  you  see?"  He  kept  repeating  it 
because  they  all  stood  around  looking  at  him. 

"You're  a  murderer,  that's  what  you  are!"  Bill  said  finally. 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Lester  Gingold,  One  Df  The  Hilltop's  Littlest 
BMQC's  Confesses  His  Ideas 


^Arnd  ^r4ow  Jkeu  Ljr 


By  Cornelia  Banks 

Midnight,  December  31,  1921  ....  in  New  York,  confetti,  kissing,  conflagra- 
tion ....  in  steeples  all  over  the  country,  bells  ringing  out  the  old  year,  ringing  in 
the  new  ....  in  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis,  people  celebrating,  singing 
"Should  auld  acquaintance"  ....  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  three  hundred  thousand  citizens 
waiting  breathlessly  for  the  birth  of  the  1922  New  Year's  baby. 

At  approximately  12:3  5,  January  1,  1922,  in  South  Highlands  Infirmary  a  squaw- 
ling  red-faced  mite  was  laid  in  his  blue  bassinet — the  first  baby  of  the  New  Year. 

Auspicious  beginning  for  young  Fredric  Lester  Joseph  Gingold — the  beginning 
of  a  career,  a  series  of  jobs,  ideas,  auditions,  recognitions  popping  up  in  the  life  of 
"Baby  Gingold,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  Birmingham  Post,  because  for  a  while  his 
family  couldn't  figure  what  to  name  the  famous  offspring. 

Finally,  according  to  Gingold,  "after  I  had  broken  into  print  at  the  early  age  of 
one  day,  my  family  decided  to  give  me  a  long  name  to  go  with  the  Gingold,  which  is 
Russian  for  'pure  gold'."  Mama  Gingold  thought  Lester  was  the  most  dignified  of  the 
three  names,  so  Lester  it  was,  the  name  that  on  the  Hilltop  has  become  synonomous 
with  great  ideas,  great  plans,  great  projects. 

For  a  person  of  Lester's  early  publicity,  life  did  not  promise  an  obscure  existence. 
Even  in  grammar  school  the  ex-New  Year's  Baby  was  having  his  own  15 -minute  pro- 
gram on  WBRC  with  publicity  coming  from  "phone  calls  and  the  fan  mail  I  sent 
myself."  Gingold  was  a  member  of  the  Happy  WAPI  Hour,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  "singing  career  that  ended  with  my  voice  changing." 

Trips  to  West  Point  where  the  commanding  officer  came  up  to  Mrs.  Gingold 
when  Little  Lester  was  keeping  time,  and  remarked  that  "the  child  keeps  time  as  well 
as  any  soldier  on  the  field.";  incidentals  like  trying  out  for  a  movie  test  ("I  was  good- 
looking  when  I  was  little,"  grins  the  grown-up  Gingold) ,  and  being  the  first  singer 
in  the  first  program  of  the  Mickey  Mouse  Club,  make  Gingold  nothing  short  of  ex- 
traordinary. 

There  was  one  unhappy  part  about 

all  the  public  appearances,  because  even 

Being   the   first   woman  editor  of   the  .  ]A    A         l  U 

Hilltop  News  keeps  Cornelia  Banks  busy  in        -y      -  y 

most  of  the  time.    But  she's  so  fond  of  rassed  about  being  short.    "I  always  knew 

her    business   manager,     Lester     Gingold,  Fd   be   short,"   explained   Gingold,    "but 

that  she  gladly  took  a  few  minutes  off  Mother  pointed  out  men  like  Napoleon, 

to  supply  Quad  with  this  article  on  how  LaGuardia,    Billy   Rose,    and   told   me   I 
he  ticks.    A  Junior  at  Southern,  Cornelia  ...  -     .      « .     ,.    ,  T 

it  ■  ■         .         ,        ,.  could   be   one   of   the   big   httle   men.     1 

has  been  writing  since  her  rirst  year  on  ° 

the   Hill   and   has   established   a    reputa-  am  J^  now  getti*g  over  my  inferiority 

tion  for  her  keen  way  of  slinging  words  complex  by  trying  to  do  things  .... 

around  on  paper.  I've  got   a  driving  force  that  keeps  me 

doing  things,  proving  to  myself  that  be- 
ing short  isn't  a  handicap." 
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But  still,  it  was  trying  when  on  his  very  last  appearance  at  the  Mickey  Mouse 
Club  Gingold  happened  to  be  in  shorts,  which  made  him  acutely  uncomfortable,  when 
he  went  down  to  tell  everybody  good-bye  before  his  annual  trip  to  New  York,  and 
they  insisted  he  come  out  on  the  stage  and  sing.  So  it  was  "All  I  Do  Is  Dream  of 
You  the  Whole  Day  Through"  as  little  Lester's  farewell  to  Mickey  Mouse  Club  days. 
That  was  his  last  public  singing  appearance.  When  the  Gingolds  came  back  from 
New  York,  Lester's  soprano  had  turned  baritone. 

High  school  found  Lester  a  big  shot,  making  campaign  speeches,  being  in  plays, 
being  sports  editor  of  the  school  paper,  slated  to  be  editor  before  the  folding  of  the 
Ramsay  Highlander  for  financial  reasons,  writing  publicity,  participating  in  the 
school  glee  club. 

But  it  took  Birmingham-Southern  to  make  something  more  than  a  run-of-the- 
mill  big  shot  of  Fredric  Lester  Joseph  Gingold. 

You  would  hardly  have  noticed  Gingold  at  all,  his  freshman  year  on  the  Hilltop. 
He  wasn't  meek,  exactly,  but  he  was  just  so  busy  working  in  a  grocery  store  that 
he  didn't  have  time  to  participate  in  but  one  activity.  "I  was  scared  of  all  my  pro- 
fessors," he  admits;  "in  fact,  I  was  scared  of  everything." 

And  the  most  scared  he  was  was  the  time  he  trembled  into  the  Hilltop  News  of- 
fice to  ask  for  a  job. 

"There  was  Editor  Red  Holland  sitting  at  his  desk.  'I'd  like  to  write  some 
sports',  I  said.    He  looked  up,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  'So  what?'  he  said." 

Undaunted,  freshman  Lester  told  the  senior  editor  that  he  "didn't  know  about  all 
the  intramural  sports  going  on,"  and  ended  up  with  an  assignment  to  cover  one  of 
the  season's  big  basketball  games.  But  Editor  Holland  didn't  trust  a  somewhat  im- 
pudent cub  reporter,  so  he  got  two  other  people  to  cover  the  story.  "But  they  used  my 
story  on  the  front  page,"  crowed  Gingold,  "imagine — a  sports  story  on  the  front 
page." 

By  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  Gingold  had  been  accepted  as  a  permanent  fix- 
ture in  the  newspaper  office,  and  was  even  writing  a  column,  "Sporting  Around,"  a 
carryover  from  his  high  school  days,  making  predictions  that  really  came  out  right, 
being  mentioned  in  AP  articles. 

So  when  Frank  Cash  got  elected  editor  for  the  next  year,  Bill  Mizelle  told  Gin- 
gold he  could  probably  get  the  job  of  sports  editor,  and  probably  get  paid  about  $25. 
"I'll  confess,"  said  Gingold,  almost  blushing,  "that  I  thought  at  the  time  he  meant 
$25  a  week." 

Since  it  turned  out  to  be  just  $25  a  year,  Gingold,  who  wanted  to  participate  in 
some  campus  activities,  decided  he'd  quit  his  grocery  store  job  and  try  for  something 
on  the  campus.  But  Gingold  didn't  do  things  in  a  little  way — oh,  no,  not  Gingold. 
He  set  to  work  and  found  himself  seven  different  jobs  to  pay  his  tuition — seven  jobs 
all  in  one  year.  At  the  same  time  he  was  selling  wholesale  meat  for  a  packing  company, 
being  intramural  secretary,  working  three  days  a  week  in  a  grocery  store,  being  ticket 
agent  for  Howard  College  football  games,  sports  editing  the  Hilltop  News,  selling 
wholesale  groceries  to  Hilltop  fraternities,  and  being  assistant  business  manager  for 
the  Hilltop  News. 

This  last  was  a  new  job  he'd  just  taken  on,  never  having  sold  an  inch  of  adver- 
tising before  the  time  Tom  Dill,  business  manager  of  the  paper  told  him  to  go  out 
and  get  an  ad,  any  old  ad  that  hadn't  been  gotten  before. 
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"So  I  sold  the  high  schools  the  idea  of  advertising  their  football  games  in  the  Hill- 
top News."  But  even  such  marked  success  could  not  convince  Dill  that  the  sports 
editor  could  sell  advertising,  so  for  months  all  Gingold  got  were  accounts  that  had 
never  been  sold,  and  that  Dill  thought  probably  never  would  be.  But  he  didn't  know 
Gingold — because  little  Lester  sold  every  one  of  them,  and  wound  up  as  assistant  busi- 
ness manager,  with  already  the  idea  of  being  business  manager  one  day  growing  inside 
of  him. 

And  he  was.  After  a  strenuous  campaign  including  shoe  shine  boys,  band,  Austin 
parade,  the  biggest  sign  on  the  campus,  sample  razor  blades  and  shaving  cream  dis- 
tributed to  boys  in  the  dormitory,  sample  lifesavers  distributed  by  Lucie  Ford  with 
the  line  "Gingold  will  be  a  lifesaver,"  the  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  little  man 
defeated  Julian  Bishop,  campus  BMOC,  by  more  than  5  0  votes. 

That  started  what  proved  to  be  the  best  business  year  the  Hilltop  News  has  ever 
had.  For  Gingold  and  his  staff  sold  more  advertising  than  had  ever  been  sold  in  the 
history  of  the  school,  had  more  art  work  in  the  paper  than  ever  before,  sold  more  ad- 
vertising than  any  college  this  size  in  the  South,  and  because  of  a  successful  year  were 
able  to  put  out  the  first  summer  paper. 

Being  business  manager  for  Lively  was  not  enough  for  Gingold.  He  had  to  do  a 
few  things  on  the  side  like  organize  and  be  president  of  a  Spanish  Club,  become  a 
member  of  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  be  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  Mr.  Flilltopper  contest, 
be  vice  president  of  the  Toreadors,  economic  club,  represent  Birmingham-Southern  as 
a  speaker  in  the  Inter-American  Relations  district  contest,  and  have  two  lines  as 
"Nutsy"  in  the  College  Theatre  presentation  of  "The  Male  Animal"  until  he  was  out — 
"and  I  do  mean  out" — for  two  weeks  with  a  nervous  breakdown.  No  wonder!  And 
all  his  activities  added  up  to  give  Gingold  a  dreamed-of  membership  in  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa. 

That  seems  like  a  big  enough  career  for  a  five  foot  six  man,  but  this  summer  saw 
Gingold  carrying  out  the  gigantic  project  of  the  first  college  Stamp-Bond  Breakfast, 
which  resulted  in  a  $14,520  total  bought  by  students  for  national  defense.  With  over 
300  people  present  to  hear  Congressman-elect  Newsome  and  eat  the  food  which  had 
been  contributed  to  the  breakfast,  Gingold  was  almost  too  excited  to  bow  nicely  when 
he  was  introduced  as  the  originator  of  the  idea.  Single-handedly  almost  he  had  gotten 
the  whole  campus  working,  gotten  Fred  "Waring  to  salute  the  college,  received  let- 
ters from  President  Roosevelt  and  Morgenthau,  had  a  special  song  written  for  the  occa- 
sion, gotten  pictures  for  Life  Magazine  taken.  And  now  the  movie  director  and  the 
director  of  education  for  the  Federal  government  are  writing  Gingold  to  send  all  his 
ideas  for  college  bond  and  stamp  drives — and  don't  think  he  hasn't  got  plenty  of 
them. 

He's  vaguely  hoping  that  will  lead  to  just  one  of  his  fond  dreams,  that  of  being 
chief  coordinator  for  college  bond  and  stamp  purchases.  But  if  that  doesn't  pan  out, 
he  still  has  the  ideas  of  being  movie  producer  or  lawyer  or  advertising  man  or  publicity 
director  to  fall  back  on.    If  he  doesn't  get  drafted  he  will  keep  on  doing  big  things. 

And  that  draft  business  is  another  thing  that  could  happen  only  to  Gingold.  You 
see,  he  missed  the  first  draft  by  half  an  hour,  having  been  born  30  minutes  after  Dec. 
31,  1921.  But  this  time  instead  of  numbers  being  drawn  for  selective  service,  the  gov- 
ernment will  induct  men  according  to  the  date  they  were  born,  beginning  January  1, 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Tungo  Sanada,  The  Would-Be  Japanese  Hero,  Has  A 
Rude  Awakening  Dn  A  Chinese  Front  .  .  . 


^Jke    l/l/au  Jo  Lju 


By  John  Morgan  Smith 

Tungo  Sanada,  Japanese  soldier,  lay  in  the  thick  underbrush  beside  a  stagnant  pool 
of  water.  He  glanced  at  his  watch.  Four  minutes  more.  Tuma  Khorsu,  captain  of 
his  company,  had  placed  Sanada  in  charge  of  a  squad  to  silence  a  Chinese  machine-gun 
nest  now  holding  an  old  stone  cottage  at  the  summit  of  a  gradual  hill  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lienping.    He  was  to  start  at  noon. 

All  morning  the  marooned  Chinese  gunners  had  been  intermittently  spewing  fire 
into  the  Nippon  company  of  infantry  enclosed  in  a  protective  wood  awaiting  further 
orders  from  the  regiment  commander. 

"It  is  annoying,"  Captain  Tuma  had  stated.    "Those  Chinese  must  be  wiped  out." 

Patiently  Sanada  waited  for  the  minute  hand  to  brush  twelve.  He  turned  to  a 
companion: 

"I  shall  crawl  on  my  stomach  through  the  tall  grass.  It  is  brown  and  will  con- 
ceal me.  If  we  all  go,  they  will  surely  mow  us  down  like  weeds,  but  alone,  I  will  not 
attract  attention."  His  beaver-like  teeth  showed  plainly  under  a  small  black  mustache. 
"In  the  name  of  great  Japan,  I  shall  not  fail  you,  my  comrades,"  he  smiled.  "And  like 
all  good  Japanese,  I  feel  that  to  die  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  and  the  fatherland 
is  to  live  forever."    He  lifted  his  head  proudly. 

The  four  minutes  passed.  Sanada  eased  over  the  edge  of  the  bank  where  tall  grass 
was  nodding  to  a  west  wind.  At  intervals  of  some  twenty  feet,  several  gullies  ran 
parallel  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  If  he  reached  one  of  these  he  would  be  completely  hid- 
den from  the  enemy's  view.  Slowly  Sanada  squirmed  through  the  russet  sedge,  barely 
moving  his  protective  screen.  Reaching  the  first  gully,  he  slid  easily  into  its  sandy 
depths.  His  heart  was  beating  faster  now,  and  a  shadow  of  fear  was  beginning  to  creep 
into  his  brain.  But  Sanada  was  glad  that  he  had  been  picked  for  the  task;  pleased  at 
the  opportunity  to  aid  his  country;  proud  over  being  given  the  honor,  for  above  all 
else  in  the  world,  Sanada  coveted  honor.    After  he  had  accomplished  this  deed  he  would 

be  given  a  medal.  His  wife  and  children 
would  be  proud  of  him;  Japan  would  be 

,  r  i       •  proud   of   him.     He   would   be    a   hero. 
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"Name  of  our  fathers,"  he  mutter- 
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ed  between  his  teeth,  "the  machine-gun."  Ah,  but  they  had  not  seen  him.  They  were 
still  firing  at  the  soldiers  in  the  trees. 

As  he  slipped  into  the  third  ditch,  his  heart  was  beginning  to  pound  furiously. 
Sweat  dripped  from  his  forehead.  Sanada  had  not  at  first  noticed  that  on  reaching  this 
third  depression,  he  had  slid  into  a  sort  of  slimy  bog  where  efts,  lizards  and  salaman- 
ders found  relief  from  the  dry  soil.  Suddenly  aware  of  these  disagreeable  reptiles,  he 
was  much  annoyed,  but  lay  amongst  the  crawling  things  for  fully  thirty  seconds  be- 
fore his  courage  again  mounted  to  the  point  where  he  could  continue  his  mission.  He 
must  be  increasingly  careful  as  he  approached  the  enemy,  he  thought,  for  each  step 
forward  made  discovery  easier. 

For  the  third  time  Sanada  crawled  out  of  his  protective  hole.  As  he  cleared  the 
top  of  the  ditch  a  stabbing  pain  hit  the  fleshy  part  of  his  calf!  Tat-tat,  tat-tat- 
tat.  They  had  seen  him!  Suddenly  all  the  noble  courage  oozed  from  his  body.  The 
wound  was  beginning  to  ache.  If  he  could  only  make  the  next  ditch  without  getting 
hit  again,  he  might  still  be  safe.  If  he  could  make  it — IF?  His  heart  raced,  pumping 
the  blood  furiously.  His  throat  felt  as  though  it  had  been  packed  with  cotton.  His 
temples  throbbed.  Sanada's  mind  was  a  chaotic  turmoil  during  the  few  minutes  he 
lingered  in  the  tall  grass.  He  was  afraid  to  feel  the  wound;  he  had  seen  before  the 
results  of  the  rough  Chinese  bullets.  They  made  large  holes,  and  there  was  always  great 
loss  of  blood.  He  shuddered.  Never  before  had  death  seemed  so  close.  A  thousand 
Chinese  seemed  to  mock  him.  With  each  pulsation  of  his  heart,  the  pain  became  more 
excruciating. 

Tungo  Sanada  made  another  move,  dragging  his  wounded  leg  limply  under  him. 
Fear  was  tearing  at  his  every  cell — at  every  breath.    Tat-tat,  tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat! 

"Tenno,"  he  murmured,  "let  me  make  the  next  ditch  where  I  can  look  to  my 
torn  leg.  Oh,  Tenno,  why  did  they  send  me  to  do  this.  I  may  never  come  back." 
Sanada  thought  of  his  wife  and  children  standing  by  the  little  patch  of  a  garden  at 
home.    He  pictured  them  smiling — waiting  to  embrace  him. 

Breathing  with  deep  gasps  and  moving  only  inch  by  inch  so  as  to  conceal  his 
position  in  the  grass,  Sanada  still  gripped  the  grenade  tightly.  Each  second  his  fear 
mounted.  He  paused  for  several  minutes  from  exhaustion.  His  heart  was  beating 
wildly;  pumping,  pumping  the  life  stream  out  of  him.  Suddenly  he  buried  his  face 
into  the  lower  stalks  of  grass.  As  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  closeness,  he  saw 
the  dust  on  each  stem,  shining  like  myriads  of  sparkling  diamonds.  He  heard  the  faint 
clicking  of  the  insects'  wings  and  the  twitter  of  rice  birds  as  they  flew  above  him. 
He  could  smell  the  cool  earth  beneath  his  quivering  nostrils  and  see  the  ants  crawling 
along  the  stalks  of  grass  where  they  penetrated  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Everything 
seemed  gigantic,  ominous.  He  tried  to  move.  The  effort  was  futile.  Tungo  Sanada 
was  dying. 

"Hirohito — Hirohito;  don't  let  me  die,  don't  let  me  die,"  he  sobbed.  Tears 
streamed  down  his  pallid  cheeks  and  fell  upon  the  fronds  of  grass.  He  cried  out  but 
his  voice  was  not  heard.  He  gasped  for  each  succeeding  breath  that  came  to  him 
so  reluctantly.  He  cursed  in  the  last  feeble  moments  of  life;  cursed  his  country; 
cursed  Captain  Tong  for  picking  him;  cursed  those  who  had  shot  him.  Each  second 
seemed  an  eternity  to  him,  lying  quivering  in  the  sedge.  Minutes  passed,  then  with 
one  last,  faint  twitch  he  lay  still  in  grass  that  was  nodding  to  a  breeze  from  the  west. 

*      *      *      * 

Two  hours  later  Tungo  Sanada's  limp  body  was  carried  to  a  quiet  wooded  area  by 
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four  comrades.    Searching  his  body  for  wounds,  they  found  only  two  small  holes  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  calf. 

"Strange,"  said  a  corporal  turning  to  his  helper,  "Private  Sanada  was  killed  by  a 
snake." 


Jook     Uke     ^J-uture : 
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It  was  not  my  purpose  in  writing  this  article  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  college  youth  could  place  itself  on  a  purely  emotional  plane 
in  dealing  with  its  present  environment.  Science  education,  the  old  school  science,  is 
too  firmly  entrenched  in  our  minds. 

But  science,  if  it  indeed  possesses  its  long  vaunted  power,  may  provide  us  with 
a  weapon  that  is  stronger  than  our  lion.  It  is  possible  that  war  could  be  made  impos- 
sible by  scientific  means.    This  may  happen.    I  hope  so,  though  I  rather  doubt  it. 

It  might  help  the  general  American  public  to  propagandize  without  stint  con- 
cerning America's  destiny.  Goebbels  has  succeeded  very  well  in  making  an  idea  ac- 
cepted by  continual  reiteration.  It  might  work  with  us.  We  could  make  it  God's 
war.  We  might  preach,  like  the  Japanese,  that  to  die  on  the  battlefield  for  one's  country- 
is  to  be  blessed  by  heaven.  But  I  am  afraid  that  the  American  public,  the  educated 
public,  is  too  well  educated  for  that,  and  there  would  be  little  to  be  gained  by  propa- 
gandizing the  uneducated  public.  They  are  not  troubled  with  the  Destiny  problem 
anyway. 

We  might  seize  upon  the  leader  idea,  although  this  seems  rather  like  using  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy.  But  the  eager  seizure  by  the  American  public  of  the  leader 
idea  in  connection  with  such  men  as  MacArthur,  Roosevelt,  and  even  Churchill  in- 
dicates the  mass  craving  for  a  figure  to  receive  responsibility.  Propaganda  could  create 
such  a  figure,  whether  he  exists  or  not.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  educated  public 
could  be  influenced  by  such  propaganda. 

"Primus  in  orbe,  deos  fecit  timor,"  said  the  old  Roman,  "First  in  the  world,  fear 
created  gods."  But  the  fear  was  driven  away  for  a  while  by  the  tools  of  reason,  and 
now  it  has  returned  and  reason  does  not  prevail  against  it,  and  it  has  found  the  gods 
dead.    Destiny  has  been  taken  away  from  us,  and  with  it  the  Future. 
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mastery  over  men,  that  is  the  thing  that  is  before  vis.  We  are  going  to  become  humanly 
efficient  at  handling  our  technical  efficiency.  The  best  human  brains  are  now  moving 
into  the  area  of  this  problem.  We  are  to  have  our  social  Edisons,  our  geniuses  at  in- 
venting and  developing  institutional  forms,  to  contain  this  new  facility. 

And  can  we  not  expect,  too,  a  new  spirit  that  will  be  based  upon  an  increased 
concern  with  human  understanding  and  an  enlightened  self-imposed  discipline  in 
individuals?  These  are  unquestionably  the  foundations  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Techniques 
for  the  development  of  these  factors  of  understanding  and  self-discipline  are  being  born 


and  nurtured  now.  The  effect  will  be  a  release  of  the  human  spirit,  a  freeing  of  it  to 
enter  regions  which  as  yet  only  poets  and  seers  have  had  glimpses. 

We  have  been  making  generalizations,  as  you  are  no  doubt  ready  to  remind  me. 
We  have  been  speaking  as  if  we  had  just  had  exclusive  access  to  tremendous  Gallup 
Polls,  somehow  covering  every  aspect  of  the  question  of  youth  and  the  future,  and  our 
pompous  sounding  conclusions  might  have  been  better  expressed  by  a  high  school  vale- 
dictorian. To  be  sure  there  are  as  many  detailed  ideas  about  the  future  as  there  are 
young  people  facing  it.  But  there  is  enough  of  similarity  in  men  to  make  a  general 
consideration  of  his  difficulties  valuable  if  our  thinking  is  based  on  sound  common 
denominators  of  experience. 

And  further,  this  has  been  an  Emersonian  (in  type,  not  in  merit)  brand  of  think- 
ing and  expression  we  have  been  indulging  in.  The  young  philosopher  will  regard  it 
coolly  with  a  technical  eye,  inclined  to  call  it  formless  blather,  but  he  will  go  on  to  say 
the  same  things  in  his  particular  jargon.  The  young  "realist"  will  poof  at  it  in  a 
titillating  epigram,  and  go  on  with  his  slumming,  his  honest-to-God  living  with  the 
people,  but  if  he  ever  writes  a  novel,  he  will,  after  much  apparent  confusion,  burst  out 
with  a  poetic  expression  of  the  same  felt  conclusions.  The  average  young  man  who  is 
or  wants  to  become  an  engineer,  a  doctor,  or  who  is  a  machinist,  a  clerk,  a  soldier,  will 
be  afraid  or  unable  to  articulate  it,  but  he  will  believe  these  things  and  live  by  them. 
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the  cold  crept  through  even  the  heavy  coat  Harry  was  wearing.    He  began  to  think  of 
Howard's  light  clothes  and  told  himself  he  never  should  have  let  him  go  alone. 

The  wind  was  sweeping  out  of  Munger  Bowl  across  the  Quadrangle  and  all  the  cam- 
pus was  still  as  Harry  walked  on,  each  step  quicker  than  the  one  before. 

And  then  he  gasped  and  broke  into  a  run. 

There  in  the  dim  light,  he  could  see  a  form  crumpled  to  the  side  of  the  main  door  at 
the  Library,  the  snow  drifting  over  it.    He  knew  what  it  was  without  looking  any  more. 

When  the  coroner  arrived,  he  gave  a  finding  of  accidental  death  by  freezing,  but 
he  couldn't  explain  exactly  why  or  how  it  happened. 

Harry  never  said  anything  about  it  for  a  long  time  afterward — I  guess  because  he 
figured  no  one  would  believe  him.  But,  as  I  said,  if  you  ever  get  him  talking,  he  will 
laugh  at  the  coroner  for  calling  it  freezing  to  death. 

Because  Harry  had  seen  what  the  coroner  hadn't  seen,  and  he  knew  what  the  coro- 
ner didn't  know.  He  knew  that  the  side  of  the  double  doors  where  Howard  was 
slumped  was  the  side  that  was  always  kept  locked.  He  had  seen  the  look  of  unspeak- 
able horror  on  Howard  Mooney's  face. 

Well,  that's  all  the  story,  I  guess.  You  don't  have  to  believe  it  if  you  don't  want 
to.  But  there  are  some  people  who  do.  They  are  the  people  who  know  that  no  matter 
what  they  do,  what  they  try,  something  is  always  pushing  against  them  when  they 
push  away,  always  pulling  away  from  them  when  they  are  trying  to  pull  it  close. 

And  there  are  some  other  people  who  will  tell  you  that,  even  today,  if  you  pass  by 
the  doors  on  the  Library  late  on  a  winter  night,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north 
and  the  campus  still,  you  can  hear  the  doors  quivering  a  little,  and  making  a  rattling 
sound. 

As  if  there  were  someone  there,  pushing  when  he  should  have  pulled,  pulling 
when  he  should  have  pushed. 
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You  are  setting  him  a  difficult  intellectual  task — in  other  words,  placing  yourself  on  an 
intellectual  level  above  his.  So  be  as  naive  as  possible.  Don't  attempt  to  be  clever. 
Never  be  positive,  but  take  a  sweet  "correct  me  if  I'm  wrong"  attitude.  Don't  try 
to  appear  knowing  on  the  subject,  but  pretend  a  great  surprise  at  your  discoveries.  Ask 
rhetorical  questions  occasionally,  in  order  to  elicit  a  response  of  "Yes"  or  "No"  from  the 
teacher.    It  wakes  him  up. 

And  remember,  all  you  little  grade-chasers,  this  type  of  teacher  is  always  more 
important  than  the  subject.  Since  he  thinks  he's  a  tough,  he  is  always  the  quickest 
type  to  dismiss  some  involved  part  of  your  thinking  as  bull,  as  an  attempt  to  trick 
him.  He's  fragile.  Handle  with  care.  Don't  disturb  his  equilibrium.  Don't  overwork 
him.    Rather,  give  him  the  feeling  that  you're  overworked.    He'll  pay  off  then. 

Making  grades,  in  most  cases,  is  a  matter  of  psychology,  not  work.  Your  papers 
are  important,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  make  money  at  it  (and  take  it  from  me,  it's 
profitable)  you  can  always  make  those  little  "A's"  and  "B's".  It's  all  in  knowing  how 
it's  done. 
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Mr.  Tannenbaum  shook  his  head  and  went  out.  "Would  'a'  made  a  nice  pet  for 
some  child,"  he  said. 

When  Runt  and  his  mother  were  alone,  she  looked  at  him  a  long  time,  affection- 
ately. "You  shouldn't  'a'  done  it,  son,"  she  said.  "We  could  of  made  out." 

He  thought,  Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  before?  He  couldn't  understand  that 
she  would  never  have  said  it  till  now. 

"Never  mind,"  she  said.  "Don't  look  so  glum.  It's  only  a  dog.  After  all,  it's  better 
off  dead." 

"No!"  he  said,  clenching  his  small  rough  hands.  "No!" 

He  took  up  his  crutch,  limped  out  to  Lou's  dog-house,  where  the  puppy  had  also 
slept.  He  crawled  in  with  the  big,  raw-boned  dog.  He  went  to  sleep  at  last  with  his 
head  on  her  back. 
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1922.    So  the  Post  New  Year's  baby  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  receive  "From  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — greeting." 

Always  what  he  does  will  be  something  big,  because  "I  want  to  do  big  things.  I 
can't  stand  the  let-down  period  when  something  is  just  over.  I  always  say,  'Well, 
after  the  bond  breakfast  I'm  going  to  rest.'    But  I  get  so  tired  of  resting!" 

A  long  time  ago,  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year,  when  Gingold  ran  for  business 
manager  of  the  Hilltop  News  against  Julian  Bishop,  he  had  a  favorite  slogan  posted 
all  over  the  campus,  on  the  biggest  sign,  with  his  shoe  shine  boys,  in  his  parade  elec- 
tion day.  It's  a  motto  which  is  pretty  close  to  Gingold's  heart.  It  is  "He  may  be  a  little 
man  but  he'll  do  big  things." 

And  he  has. 
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